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YOU’D BETTER MAKE FRIENDS WITH THIS BOY BEFORE GOING ANYWHERE NEAR HIS HANG-OUT 


Bring Cotton Farmers to Hear Carl Williams in Raleigh Next Tuesday, 
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of helping American Farmers 
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MAKE BETTER CROPS... 


The coming year rounds out an even century since 
the first use of Chilean Nitrate of Soda in the 


TJnited States, 


Andrew Jackson, famous “Old Hickory”, of Ten- 
nessee, was President of the United States in 1830 
when the first cargo of this nitrogen fertilizer arrived 
That was years 
before we had the telephone, the telegraph. 


TO-DAY—" sheer merit alone... strict- 


ly on the basis of the good 
it has done, Chilean Nitrate to-day is the standard 
nitrate nitrogen. This year more than 800,000 farm- 


by sailing vessel from far-off Chile. 


ers used it to make more money from their crops. 
Every cotton champion in the South... and every 
corn champion... 


Chilean Nitrate. 


made his winning crop with 


For nearly half a century, Experiment Stations 
have proved the value of Chilean Nitrate. In Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, experiments have been con- 
ducted continuously since 1881! The success obtained 
by farmers who use it, leads many more each year 
to follow their example. Chilean Nitrate pays back 
its small cost many times over. 

Do not confuse Chilean Nitrate with other fertil- 
izers. It is the world’s only natural nitrate nitrogen. 
Not synthetic, but the real thing, mined and refined 
in Chile and nowhere else. It will pay you to insist 
on Chilean Nitrate. It is quick-acting food for almost 
every crop that grows... proved by 100 years of use. 


Special Book Offer FREE 


Our new 44-page illustrated book tells how to fertilize 
cotton and all other crops. Free. Ask for Book No. 1 
or tear out this ad and mail it with your name and 
address on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg.. Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to ad No. 38-A 
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“IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 





(CARPET GRASS NOT ADAPTED! 
TO MOUNTAINS | 


N Mr. Kirby’s pasture article on page 





I 


19 of November 2 an unfortunate er- 


ror gave carpet grass instead of orchard 
grass in the supplementary mixture rec- 
ommended “for soils withcut good drain- 
age in the Piedmont and mountain re- 


gions.” Orchard grass and not carpet 
grass is Mr. Kirby’s recommendation for 


the soils and sections indicated. 





| PALMETTO TOBACCO GROW- 


ERS TO ORGANIZE | 


/ T AN enthusiastic meeting in Flor- 

ence, Saturday, November 2, ad- 
dressed by James C. Stone and Carl Wil- 
liams, members of the Federal Farm 





| Board, there was an attendance of 1,200 


| tobacco and 


cotton growers of South 
Carolina and North Carolina to consider 
the matter of organizing the South Caro- 
lina Tobacco Growers’ Codperative As- 
sociation. On this question there was a 
vote of 524 in the aJirmative and only 
4 in the negative. 

Steps were immediately taken to reor- 
ganize a tobacco growers’ association 
through which the Federal Farm Board's 
assistance may be had for marketing the 
tobacco crop. An organization commit- 
tee of 15 were elected to proceed with the 
work. Members of the organization com- 
mittee are N. D. Nesmith and H. S. Me- 
Call, Florence; J. G. McCullough and C. 
A. Hines, Williamsburg: Dr. C. E. Gam- 
ble, Clarendon: J. B. Britton, Sumter; 
W. E. Edwards and B. F. Williamson, 
Darlington: D. L. McLaurin, Marlboro; 
R. M. Bulloch and B. H. Henson, Horry; 











Carl Williams in Raleigh 
November 16 
ARL WILLIAMS, of Okla- 


homa, the cotton member of 


the Federal Farm Board, will 


speak in Raleigh 


CARL WILLIAMS 


at 11 o’clock 
Tuesday 
morning, No. 


vember 19, | 


He will dis- 
cuss the cot- 
ton situation 
as affected 
by codpera- 
tive market- 
ing and the 
government 
advance of 


16 cents a pound to members 
of the cotton marketing associ- 


ations. Every 


cotton grower 


within reach that day, and espe- 
cially every member of the co- 
Operative cotton marketing as- 
sociations, should hear this dis- 
tinguished farm leader and au- 


thority on 
cotton. 
We 


Farmer 


urge all 
readers 


the marketing of 


Progressive 


to seize the 


chance to come and hear what 


help the Federal 


offers 


cotton growers. 


Farm Board 
Better 


make up a party of neighbors— 
and get as many farm wives as 
well as farmers to come. 
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W. Bethea, Dillon; 


3iscoe Davis and 
C. W. Rogers, Marion; W. H. Andrews, 
Georgetown. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Page 
[ American Feather & Pillow Co. 23 
[1 American Cyanamid Co. 7 
[] American Chain Co. 10 
[)} W. F. Allen Co. 21 
(7 American Poultry Journal 23 
[] Brown & Williamson (SWR) 22 
[1 Brown Fence & Wire Co. 19 
[ Bradley Boston, Inc. 17 
1 Bradley Boston, Inc. 23 
[] Brentmoor Sales Co. vg 
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[} Chilean Nitrate of Soda 2 
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AN INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
AND A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 
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Many of our advertisers offer helpful booklets and free samples. 
them will gladly send you additional information, After reading the advertise- 
ments in this issue, if you are further interested in any of their products, check 
the advertisers’ names in the list below by placing an (X) in the box to the 
Mail the coupon with your name and address filled in to us and we will 
forward your name to these advertisers, requesting that they send you what- 
ever free booklets or samples are mentioned in their advertisements. 
is a charge for the material offered, please address the advertiser direct. 


(State) 


All of 


If there 


11-16-29-R 


Gentlemen :—I have checked below the advertisements in which I am interested. 


(Route or Box No.) 


Page 


International Harvester Co. 


Indera Mills Co. 
International Paper 
Instruction Bureau 
James Mfg. Co. 
Kaskaskia 
Kitselman Bros. 
K. R. O. Company 
Minner Fur Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 


Co. 


New York Wire Cloth Co. 
Nashville Auto College 
N. American Accident Ins. Co. 


Pratt Fo.d Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. 


Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 


I. B. Rowell Co. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co 


Rogers Fur Co. 


Southern Poultry Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Tennessee Nursery Co. 


Utica Knitting Co. 


Universal Battery Co. 
Western Cartridge Co. 


Western Silo Co. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 


We strive to be absolutely accurate, hut cannot guarantee against the 
possibility of an omission or incorrect listing in the above index. 
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faced. That was five years ago last 
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Published Every Week 


Saturday, November 16, 1929 


Carolinas- Virginia Edition 





Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Save Land With Terraces; War on the Wild Onion; Cure Cotton Seed 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Jobs for 
November Attention 
EXT year’s tobacco land should be limed with 
dolomite lime before Christmas. Winter leg- 
umes and grasses can be top-dressed with lime 
now, as can orchards, small grain, and pastures. 
2. Corn stored in the shuck protects all weevils that 
are stored with the corn. The 
shuck also makes fumigation more 
difficult. Shuck every ear and 
store in a practically air-tight bin 
after all the grain is thoroughly 
cured. Stored in this way, corn 
can be protected from weevils. 

3. “There’s the best investment I 
ever made.” The farmer who said 
it was pointing to eleven pecan 
trees planted in 1918. “I gathered 

* he added, “and sold them for $175 
November and December 





352 pounds of nuts, 
before I gathered them.” 
are good months for setting out pecan trees. 


4. Let’s persecute the wild onion this week and next 
with every means in our power. The 
longer article on this page tells how. 
In the old days when the family cow 
constituted the entire dairy herd, the 
wild onion was a disagreeable incon- 
venience, but with the increase of dairy 
cows on the farm, it is not only a nui- 
sance, but a commercial liability, a 
positive loss producer. The creameries 
watch like hawks for the onion flavor 
(who blames them?) and when it is 
there, back goes the milk to the farm 
and away flies the money from the 
milk check. 

5. There’s a poultry short course 
next week (November 18-23) at North 
Carolina State College in Raleigh. 
Judging for egg production, hatching, 
brooding, broilers, growing pullets for 
Winter eggs, sanitation, and disease pre- 
vention are some of the subjects. Visits 
to nearby poultry plants, meeting of 
State Poultry Association, and judging 
contest are features. Rooms near 
campus, $1 a night; meals at college 
cafeteria reasonably priced. Women as 
well as men invited. Attending this 
short course is a mighty important 
piece of farm work for next week. 

6. Yes, sir! you can sow a hay crop 
right now and on to Thanksgiving: 
but whose fault is it that there is not 
enough hay already stored to last until 
June 30, 1930? Here is a mixture that 
should produce a ton or more of hay 
per acre in May or June and of a 
quality that will cost us $25 to $35 per 
ton if we have to buy feed-store hay 
next spring :— 


Re Re eo Near % bushel 
SOS IAN AEE OT Y% bushel 
nee ES Perrys 1 bushel 
Vet Me adasusipsa cies denen vases aseane % bushel 


¥% bushel 


Mix and sow with a drill on one acre. 
This mixture is extra fine for grazing, 
too, in April, May, and June; so let's 
sow two fields—one for hay and one 
for pasture. 

7. “Reluctantly, I terraced half of 
this field just to please my county 
agent; the other half was left unter- 


We'll drink our fill of the juice of the cane. 
sweet we'll be ready for a saucer. 


month.” The speaker was proudly showing a field 
corn after it had been cut and shocked in October. 
“Look at it now,’ he went on, “there are nearly twice 
as many shocks of corn on the terraced half; and it is 
of better quality, too. I figure that my terraced land 
has made more than double what the unterraced made.” 
This week and next four months is the best time to 
make terraces. Maybe the county agent might be 
pleased to start the job off right for you. 

8. Putting up “No Trespassing” signs conspicuously 
and plentifully right away will help to prevent the an- 
noyance and danger of indiscriminate shooting all over 
the farm. In North Carolina we may hunt on our own 
lands without a license; but even with a‘ license. it is 
unlawful to hunt upon the lands of another without the 
owner’s permission. 

9, Extra care in curing cotton seed for planting is 
needed this fall wherever protracted wet weather be- 
fore picking has kept them green and sappy. The rain- 
fall at Raleigh was nearly 10 inches in October, and 
other cotton sections had excessive rains, increasing the 
necessity for curing all planting seed before they are 
stored. Store in well ventilated places, avoid bulking, 





BOY, BRING US A DIPPER 





When that gets where it no longer tastes 
. 1 No hot biscuit and butter, thank you, That's for the table. 
Just a small piece of cane will do. We can make a mop of it. Now, some hot syrup, please. 


Indications 
standard varie- 
Let’s take the 


shovel over now and then to hasten drying. 
are that strong, sound, planting seed of 
ties will be at a premium next spring. 
best care of all good seed. 


II. Plowing as a Wild Onion Remedy 


IME and time again wild onions have been de- 
on een by November plowing followed by clean 
cultivation in April and May of the following 
year and then repeating the treatment. Wild onions 
begin growing in the early fall. A good stand on fer- 
tile land will give a heavy covering of green onions by 
the time hard freezing occurs. In the meantime the 
bulbs have been weakened. Plowing down stops growth. 
The next spring’s crop of onions is destroyed by culti- 
vation or plowing down. Since the seed stems put up 
April or May, according to latitude, the spring work 
prevents the formation of top bulblets and bottom 
bulbs. Without bulblets or bulbs the onion perishes. 

But the wild onion makes two kinds of bulbs under- 
ground—hard and soft bulbs. The hard bulbs carry 
over from one year to another, hence the repetition of 
the first year’s treatment. Poor cultivation and poor 
turning under will not, however, get 
rid of the onions. All of the ground 
must be turned in the fall and all the 
onions killed in the spring before they 
have accomplished the one object of 
their existence—reproduction. Fortu- 
nately for us, wild onions do not pro- 
duce seed. They are not so hard to 
get rid of as most folks believe—not if 
the right plan is followed. The meth- 
ods many use for destroying wild on- 
ions actually help them, since the treat- 
ment serves to cultivate and encourage 
and not to destroy. 

If all the tops are turned under new 
bulbs will not form. If all the seed 
stalks are plowed under or cut off early, 
then no bulblets will form. If old bulbs 
that survive are brought to the surface, 
then these must be buried through -the 
winter and cut or buried in the spring. 
From May to September, wild onions 
are dormant allowing the production of 


any crop that will mature by frost 
from May planting. Also any crop 


that can be sowed in November may 
work for us all the winter and be 
grazed, made into forage, or plowed 
down before the onions reproduce by 
the bulblet process in the spring. 

It is probable that a clean culture 
crop is preferable for occupying the 
land in the summer but all broadcast 
crops that completely cover the ground 
will effectively smother other weeds, 
thus preventing the development of an- 
other crop of miscellaneous weed seeds. 
Remember that it is the prevention of 
all above-ground growth that is most 
important, and that keeping such growth 
down will also prevent the formation 
of new bulbs. 


III. What to Plant Now 


E MIGHT not think of late 

WV November as a time for plant- 

ing, but the old rule of “better 

late than never” applies in the seeding 

of winter cover crops and crops for 
hay and roughage. 

For a complete list of field and gar- 

den crops to be planted now, see page 22, 
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The Progressive Farmey 











669 EF OUR Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Associa- 
tion had followed the policies advocated by The 
Progressive Farmer,” said a tobacco farmer in 

Patrick County, Virginia, the other day, “I believe :t 

would still be going strong and enabling our growers 

to merchandise tobacco instead of dump it.” 

Of course, no one can say with assurance that this 
Virginia farmer’s judgment was correct. But at any 
rate, we are sure that the policies we advocated would 
have given the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation a high degree of member-loyalty and support 
And now that plans are under consideration for a fur- 
ther organization of tobacco producers in our Caro- 
linas-Virginia territory, it may not be amiss to review 
the reforms advocated in the former organization 


“The Progressive Farmer's Twelve Points” these 
policies were sometimes called. As repeatedly pubd- 
lished in our paper, they summarized what we thought 


the dozen greatest needs of the association as follows :— 

1. Make the whole association a real democracy, by pro- 
viding for publicity and discussion of association policies by 
the membership, including referendum votes by the mem- 
bership at times. 

2. Keep the central organization in direct contact and 
understanding with the individual member by providing for 
a direct and unbroken ladder of organization from bottom to 
top: (a) the local or community organizations meeting sem- 
monthly or oftener; (b) county meetings monthly; 
trict meetings (including all counties in a director's dis 
meeting quarterly, and (d) a general meeting of t! 
membership annually. 








3. Investigation of association affairs by authorities on 


coéperative marketing—as, for example, agricultural exten- 
sion leaders, state marketing officials, heads of departments 
of agricultural economics in agricultural colleges, ete., with 


recommendations from such authorities as to how to make 
the organization of yet greater service to the farmers 

4. Economy of administration—!ower salaries and greater 
economy in operating methods and expenses. 


5. Publicity of all salaries and expenses, (a) a3 a duty fo 
the members, (b) as the most effective insurance of economy, 
and (c) as the best protection against unjust propaganda 

6. That no director of a cooperative marketing associa- 
tion (except possibly the president) should be also a salaried 
employee of the organization he is elected to supervi and 
regulate on behalf of the membership, but should inst 
ceive only the per diem prescribed as the payment for di- 
rectors at the time of organization. 

7. That the directors newly chosen by the growers each 
year should have the right to pass on the list of officials and 
their salaries and not have their hands tied by prior action 
of the retiring board of directors. 

8. That no director or official shall be allowed more than 
8 per cent (or certainly not more than 10 per cent) on any 
business supported by the patronage of the association; of 
better still, forbid directors or officials to engage in redrying 
tobacco or engaging in any other business supported by asso- 
ciation patronage. 





9. Frequent meetings of a compact, trusted, capable execu- 
tive committee to handle details of association affairs, also to 
investigate facts and report findings pro and con, with ac- 
companying recommendations to the full board about more 
important affairs, instead of having the time of the full board 
consumed either by miscellaneous details or by large: 
about which the tacts are not known. 

10. A board of directors containing both “dirt farmers” 
and successful business men—(a) courageous, intelligent, pro- 
gressive plain farmers who know the farmer's viewpoint and 
feel every pinch that comes to him, and (b) successful busi- 
ness men who can supply expert commercial knowledge that 
plain farmers often lack. 


issues 





11. That the offices of the association should be located 
at the center of the tobacco belt, as is specifically required 
by the growers’ contract, rather than on the extreme northern 
edge of the belt. 


12. A modern budget system with knowledge and consid 
eration of the entire list of salaries by the entire board ot 
directors, each receiving a tentative oe ahead of time 
for study and retaining a copy for reflection; each officer or 
employee who is present at any meeting of directors or execu- 
tive committee to retire during any consideration of his own 
employment or salary so as to give full freedom of discussion 
and suggestion. 


Il 

Now that years have elapsed and we have had time 
to consider these policies in the light of later ex- 
periences, and in the light of new conditions growing 
out of the establishment of the Federal Farm Board, 
it may not be amiss to review these dozen suggestions 
item by item. 

No. 1*—-Even more strongly than formerly do we 
believe that members must feel that control in a codp- 
erative is “of, by, and for the growers.” A member 
must not say of the management, “They are doing so- 
and-so.” Rather the organization must be so com- 
pletely controlled by the growers and so responsive to 
their needs as to make the farmers always say, “le 
are doing so-and-so through a management selected by 
us and responsible to us.” 


No. 2.—We do not believe any codperative can have 
the support it ought to have or gain the power it ought 
to have unless there is an annual meeting at which the 
managers meet the members face to face and give a 
frank and full account of their stewardship. 
annual meeting the management should 


At this 
invite and 
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Shall Tobacco Farmers Organize? 


answer members’ questions, and committees represent- 
ing the growers should consider various phases of 
association work and prepare carefully considered re- 
ports and resolutions giving the viewpoint of the mem- 
bership. To this annual meeting, delegates should be 
elected by the county organizations, but all other mem- 
bers should also be invited and welcomed as _partici- 
pants. Where there are no other farm organizations, 
it would be well to have community and county meet- 
ings as frequently as we formerly suggested. Since 
that time, hqawever, the Grange has come into our ter- 
ritory and we believe will far better serve rural needs 
is a general community organization than the local 
branch of a codéperative can do. 





Vo. 3.—The members of a codperative are entitled 
to have at least once a year a report on its policies and 
management by some outside organization. To a large 
extent, we tnderstand, this service will now be ren- 
dered by the Federal Farm Board, but at least once a 
year the directors should also get reports from the 
agricultural leadership of the state. 

No. 4.—In the old organization salaries at the start 
were too high and were gradually reduced. Too many 
warehouses were bought and at too high figures. No 
one doubts that these lessons have now been thor- 
oughly learned. 

Vo. 5.—At the annual meeting each year the manager 
should give the salaries of executives and the average 
salary m each class of minor employees, and each mem- 
ber is entitled to know at any time the salary of any 
officer his patronage is helping support. Resentment of 
the general secrecy maintained at this point did much 
to breed dissatisfaction in the old association. 

No. 6.—A director is chosen to represent the mem- 
bership and be their spokesman in holding down sal- 
iries and expenses. If a director ‘becomes a salaried 
officer, his major financial interest is transferred to 
that of the salaried group and it becomes to his per- 
sonal advantage to support high salaries instead of low. 
ile also puts himself under obligation to other directors 
and officers for his job and its salary, and cannot be 
the free man in hiring, firing, and criticising that a 
director should be. 





No. 8—After the redrying episode, we urged that 
those engaged in it should refund to the association all 
prolits in excess of 8 or 10 per cent. But everybody 
now agrees with us that no director or official should 
do any business of any kind for the association on 
which he may make a personal profit—and this rule 
will be rigidly enforced in future codperatives. 

The five remaining items—Nos. 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12— 
relate to less important matters looking to business effi- 
ciency. They largely explain themselves. And _ prac- 
tically all twelve of these items now represent the best 
judgment not merely of our editorial staff but of the 
agricultural leadership of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. The new tobacco coéperative will 
embody practically all the fundamental principles here 
suggested. 





Not only will any new tobacco codperative be so con- 
ducted as to profit by the experiences of the old organi- 
zation, but these additional assurances of success may 
now be counted on :— 

1. The United States government is now behind co- 
operative marketing. Eight years ago it wasn’t. Now, 
the government is committed to a policy of supporting 
codperative marketing and seeing to it that each codp- 
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| A Hint to the Wise— 
































Watch out for cold weather perils in the 


bi poultry flock. 
































erative gets the friendly help of all government agen- 
cies and a square deal from all business concerns. 

2. Codperatives can now be better financed. The Federal 
Farm Board now has a half. billion-dollar “revolving 
fund” for helping codperatives and Congress will give 
it more, if the need justifies it. “If you were organ- 
ized now, you could be financed at 354 per cent,” Mr. 
J. C. Stone told the Florence meeting the other day. 

3. Government grading of tobacco has made so fine 
a start that it should become universal. It will give 
farmers and cooperative organizations a better chance 
to know just what prices should prevail for each grade, 
and so prevent much of the dissatisfaction otherwise 
inevitable. 

4. No longer will members be held in the association 
on the basis of an ironclad, five-year contract. Under 
the new plan provision will be made whereby during 
at least one month each year after the organization 
gets going, a dissatisfied member may withdraw—pro- 
vided he is willing to stay out two years. 

5. There will be no whirlwind campaign or high- 
pressure sign-up drive, but each farmer will be given 
all the facts and then asked to decide whether he is 
satisfied with the present “every-man-for-himself” sys- 
tem of selling tobacco or would prefer to join his fel- 
low farmers in an effort to give farmers the benefits 
of organized effort. Each grower will be asked to use 
his sober common sense and act accordingly. 


South Carolina tobacco growers, at a meeting in 
Florence the other day, voted (by secret- ballot) 524 to 4 
in favor of starting a new tobacco marketing asso- 
ciation in that state. North Carolina tobacco growers 
have been called in mass meeting to consider the same 
problem. Virginia and Georgia will hold meet- 
ings later. Much has been learned from the experience 
of the old association, and the help of the Federal 
Farm Board is to be extended only to farmers who 
organize. Each reader of The Progressive Farmer can 
decide for himself as to what he wants. 

POS HOG 

ROWERS of early onions in the South will be 
GG interested in the estimate of the late onion crop 

of the Northwest and East, which promises to 
reach nearly 19,000,000 bushels, as compared to a little 
less than 13,000,000 last year. While early Southern 
onions will sell more readily than the stored onions, 
yet the quantity carried over invariably has a pro- 
nounced effect on the price of the early Southern crop, 
especially when the quantity in storage is large. 








66 HE other day I was at Westminster, S. C., and 
went out to see J. P. Stribling, one of Oconee 
County’s best farmers,” remarked Mr. G. F. 

Hunnicutt, old Southern Cultivator man, now with our 

paper. “Stribling is one of the very few farmers who 

keeps books and puts down every 
cent that comes in and goes out. 

He has been doing this for thirty- 

five years, and to prove that he is 

an unusually successful farmer, he 

made clear money every year 0! 

the thirty-five except two. How? 

By practicing a well balanced 

farming system where grain and 

livestock share honors with King 


Cotton. 
* ok Ok 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 


“But what I want to mention now is his experience 
in regard to five walnut trees that stand around his 
home. Three or four years ago 4 
man came, looked them over, and 
told Mr. Stribling he would give 
$100 for them as they stood. He was to do all the 
work of digging them up and removing them to the 
railroad. Mr. Stribling said he thought this was 4 
fair price but he didn’t care to sell. The next year 4 
buyer came and offered $200 for them. Mr. Stribling 
thought this was a good price but simply on account of 
sentiment, he would not consent to have them removed. 
A few months ago a man came and said: “I will give 
you $350 for the five, or I will give you $100 each tor 
the two largest ones.” This instance should do two 
things—it should cause our farmers to begin to ap- 
preciate timber and to begin to plant those trees that 
have the greatest value. We need to stop wasting all 
our natural resources and begin to plan to help the 
future generations.” 


$100 APIECE FOR 
WALNUT TREES 
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Friendly ‘Talks From.Longview Farm 


UST how much harm is be- 

ing done to the Southern 

cotton crop by antiquated 
gins and overspeeded, reckless 
ginning nobody can say. But on 
Longview Farm we at least got 
a vivid lesson in this respect when my latest “Advice 
on Class and Weight” came in yesterday from our 
cotton codperative. 

This report covered ten bales 
and of the ten, four were report- 
ed as “gin cut.” The other bales, 
with one exception, all showed 
1 1-32-inch staple and I can think 
of no reason why all should not 
have been the same except that 
the careless ginning both re- 
duced the staple length to % 
inch and at the same time made 
the cotton less desirable because 
itis gin cut. “You will likely lose about $15 a bale as 
aresult of the careless ginning’ was the opinion given 
me by our cotton codperative official. 


Il 

All of which makes me wonder if we do not need to 
speed up the movement for codperative cotton gins. 
The fine results that have been achieved in Northwest 
Texas should be a lesson to other sections. There is 
no occasion for establishing new cooperative gins in 
sections already well supplied with gins. But wherever 
anew cotton gin is needed (or where a present owner 
is willing to sell at a fair and conservative valuation), 
it will be worth while to see whether a group of farm- 
ers cannot subscribe the needed money, operate it co- 
operatively, and pay out the profits in patronage 
dividends. 

Many cooperative gins have proved profitable finan- 
cially, but perhaps of even greater importance is the 
better service the farmer gets. The first great object 
should be not to see how much money can be made by 
turning out the greatest possible number of bales, but 
how much money can be saved to the farmers by so oper- 
ating the gin as to give farmers the benefit of the long- 
est possible staple and the best possible quality of lint. 


Ill 

Meanwhile, to any Progressive Farmer reader who 
operates a custom gin, we would say: Why not look 
at the reports your patrons get from their cotton coop- 
eratives and see what proportion of the bales are gin 
cut? If you can get your gin so operated as to show 
that you are giving superior service as compared with 
other gins, you should get either more patronage or 
better prices for ginning. 





CLARENCE POE 


It would certainly have been better for me to have 
paid $1 or $2 a bale extra for ginning than to have 
suffered $10 to $15 a bale loss on the 40 per cent of this 
delivery that proved to be gin cut. 


IV 

Furthermore, as a pioneer promoter and patron of 
coéperative marketing of cotton, I shall never be satis- 
fed until our codperatives handle cotton seed as well 
as cotton lint. 

None of us in the South—farm papers, leaders, or 
anybody else—seem to give cotton seed the attention 
we ought to. Just because it is a by-product, it gets 
neglected. Yet it is worth recalling that the South 
Produces practically twice as many pounds of cotton 
seed as of cotton lint, and that’ the seed alone are worth 
more than many another complete crop. 


Coéperative marketing of seed would probably give 
us an even greater percentage of profits than does co- 
Operative marketing of lint. For in the case of lint, 
there are definitely established prices for each grade, 
while in the case of cotton seed there are shocking 
variations both in cash prices and in terms of exchange 
lor cottonseed meal. 


Vv 


_ We also grow tobacco on Longview Farm and it has 
been highly gratifying to be able this year (for the 
rst time) to get it graded by experts from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The cost is prac- 
ueally nothing and the satisfaction of having the ser- 
Vice is great. We can know just what grade we have 
m each pile of tobacco, and also what that grade has 
been bringing on the market, and so decide whether we 
are offered a fair average price or should “turn the tag” 
and ask for a new bid. 

I hope the time will soon come when farmers will 
tefuse to patronize any tobacco market where they 
cannot get the benefit of the official government grad- 
Ing service—but what we really need most of all, of 
Course, is a well conducted codperative marketing asso- 
lation which will give us these advantages along with 


About Marketing Cotton, Cotton Seed, 
Tobacco, Land—and Sowing Cosmos 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


VI 


“IT just lost two tobacco barns by fire,” one of my 
friends told me a few weeks ago. And a farmer who 
was with me on Longview last year has just come in, 
saying: “About the best barn of tobacco I raised this 
year burned up, and with that loss it’s going to be 
impossible for me to pay out this year.’ Such evidences 
of the need for fireproof barns are developing con- 
stantly. Nobody should build a new barn without in- 
quiring as to the advantages of hollow tile and other 
forms of fireproof construction. 


Vil 


It’s a mighty good plan to try to get acquainted each 
year with some new crop or with some radically differ- 
ent variety of some crop one is already growing. On 
Longview Farm last spring we bought from our local 
seedsman about a half gallon each of seven varieties of 
soybeans—Biloxi, Otootan, Virginia, Tar Heel, Tokio, 
Laredo, and Mammoth Yellow. These were planted 
side by side along the highway and the radically differ- 
ent qualities must have opened the eyes of any observer 
who has thought that “soybeans are soybeans.” 

A farmer who makes up his mind just “to plant some 
soybeans” without studying what variety will suit his 
special needs’ is like a man who sends money to a 
clothing store asking for ‘‘a suit of clothes’ without 
saying whether it is for a five-foot, 140-pound man or 
a six-foot 300-pounder. No matter whether one wants 
hay or beans, no matter whether it is early or late, 
there’s a soybean for almost every need, and _ it’s 
worth while getting acquainted with the different 
varieties. 

Among vegetables, the one we are now just getting 
acquainted with is broccoli. And in the case of field 
crops I believe farmers generally when visiting seed 
houses next spring will do well to do as we did in the 
case of soybeans last spring—buy a quart or so of a 
lot of different varieties and test them out side by side. 
Walter Page’s motto, “We never stop learning till we 
die,” is a good one for all of us. On Longview this 
year one fertilizer experiment on ten rows of cotton 
has taught us lessons that surprised me and will no 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LEAVES” 


s* OFTEN as one looks at fine old people 


— 


who have lived long lives of happy, helpful 

interest in other people and in things out- 
side themselves, the lines of Browning come to 
mind :— 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be—_ s 
The last of life for which the first was made. 


Perhaps that is the way all of us should look on 
the advancing years, and so learn the lesson from 
the autumn leaves which we clip from a recent 
issue of the Christian Century:— 


q Q 
q Q 
Q 
q q 
" Q 
) Q 
q q 
Q Q 
q q 
) Q 
q q 
) Let me die , § 
b As the leaves die, 

Gladly. ; § 
6 Clad in the golds and reds of triumph, i 

They make the mountains a miracle 

nd the valleys a fairyland of wonder, 

i} And th il fairyland of d 6 
h Yet these leaves are dying; 0 

They are about to flutter from the trees, 
b Down to the waiting earth where in death b 

They will become soft mulch, brown mold, 
[ eer oe ( 
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q 
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So they die, 

Refusing to remember with anguish 

Other days long ago 

When they were fresh little tendrils 

Breaking from the buds in the lush warmth of 
spring, 

Or the summer days when they were green luxu- 
riant foliage 

Swept by the threat of sudden storm, 


Instead, they deck themselves in joy, 

Because after the mulch and the mold and the earth 

They will become new leaves again. 

This must be the meaning of their reds and their 
golds. 

They are happy as they die. 


God, let me die 

As the leaves die, 

Gladly. —Bernard C. Clausen. i 
a 
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doubt save us money in 
year’s fertilizer purchases. 
VIII 

“This Land for Sale!’—such 
is the sign one fine old Longview 
neighbor has put up on most of 
his holdings. It is not a good time to sell land, in my 
opinion, but I do believe it is about the best time any- 
body will ever have to buy it. Any tenant or landless 
man who can manage to make the first payment on a 
tract now and has: the grit and energy to fight his way 
to home ownership—any such man should not pass up 
the present opportunity to get land cheap. 


next 


It may be a long time before there is another such 
opportunity. 

IX 

Last but not least, let us refer to one achievement of a 
neighbor not far from Longview that has attracted 
more attention than almost anything else any farmer 
in the county has done this year. ‘ 

“You ought to see that man’s half mile of roadside 
lined with cosmos’’—so one enthusiastic passer-by after 
another has said to us and to other friends, and we 
heard a visitor from Washington City in a speech pay 
eloquent tribute to that bit of roadside beauty. It has 
indeed been a gorgeous spectacle. And the great ad- 
vantage of using cosmos for such purpose is that it 
will reseed itself year after year. 

Let’s not forget next spring how much pleasure we 
may give others and how many interested visitors we 
may attract to the community by following this neigh- 
bor’s example. 


She Ministry of Reauty 


Another Crape Myrtle Challenge 


E HAVE long challenged anybody else to name 
another plant that will furnish— 
So much bloom, 


For so long a time, 
With so little trouble— 








as does the crape myrtle. Now we wish to go further 
and ask whether there is any other shrub that is so 
beautiful alike— 

In the summer, 

In the fall, 

And in the winter. 


Look at the rich coloring of the crape myrtle leaves 
now. And if you have old crape myrtle trees of con- 
siderable size, then their picturesquely rugged, gnarled. 
and twisted trunks and smooth exterior have a rare 
and antique sort of beauty that even in winter adds dis- 
tinction to any homestead. 

We are glad to see every year more and more crape 
myrtles going out about Southern homes and on South- 
ern roadsides. It is one flower that travelers enjoy 
but do not destroy. 


Something to Read 


“The Ten Greatest Women in History” 


N ARTICLE which will interest many readers 
fee the November American Magazine. It is 

by Emil Ludwig, one of the greatest living bi- 
ographers, and his intriguing title is “The Ten Greatest 
Women in History.” Here is his list :— 





1. Aspasia. 6. Madame de Maintenon. 
2. Catherine of Siena. 7. Florence Nightingale. 
3. Joan of Arc. 8 Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
4. Queen Elizabeth. 9. Madame Curie. 

5. Maria Theresa. 10. Eleanora Duse. 


Afand « of Rural (omradeship 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


EEK after next comes Thanksgiving, and next 
month brings Christmas. Let’s be thinking 
now as to how we can make both events mem- 
orable in our own lives by doing a little more than we 
have ever done before to increase the happiness: of 
others. If we think especially of the young at Christ- 
mas, let’s be sure to remember the old at Thanksgiving. 


AThought for the Week 


W/ ind: summer opens, I see how fast it matures, 








and fear it will be short; but after the heats 
of July and August, I am reconciled, like one 


who has had his swing, to the cool of autumn. So will 


it be with the coming of death—Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 
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What Are Cotton Seed Worth? 


READER comes forward with 


the regular yearly recurring 
question, “With the farmers 
receiving $14 a ton less for cotton 


seed than they are charged for cottonseed meal, I am 
wondering if it would be sound 
policy to advise dairy farmers to 
either hold their seed for a later 
market or feed them in the place 
of meal?” 

It is 
feeding 


by 


one 


generally estimated 
authorities that 

pound of cottonseed meal is equal 
in feeding value to from 1% to 


134 pounds of cotton seed, and 
TAIT BUTLER considering the disadvantage of 
the excess of oil or fat in the 


seed the latter figure is probably more nearly correct. 
On this basis, when cotton seed are selling for $30 a 
ton cottonseed meal is worth, feeding value considered, 
$45 to $52.50 a ton, which is a spread in value between 
the two products of from $15 to $22.50 a ton. 

Let us suppose that a pound of cotton seed is worth 
two-thirds as much as a pound of cottonseed meal; then 
3,000 pounds of seed is equal in feeding value to 2,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal, or one ton of seed is equal 
to 1,333 pounds of cottonseed meal. It costs something 
to haul the seed and meal from and to the farm; there- 
fore unless a ton of seed can be sold for enough to buy 
about: 1,500 pounds of meal, or a ton of seed can be 
traded for 1,500 pounds of meal, it will usually prove 
more satisfactory to feed cottonseed meal. 


In some sections it has been quite a common practice 
to trade cotton seed to the oil mills for cottonseed meal 
and usually more than 1,500 pounds of meal can be ob- 
tained in a trade for a ton of Generally from 
1,600 to 2,000 pounds of meal can be obtained in a trade 
for a ton of seed, because the oil which the oil mills 
extract is worth more for human food than it is worth 
to feed livestock. But in the recently adopted code of 
ethics or standard of business practices adopted by the 
oil mills and, we understand, approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the practice of trading cottonseed 
meal for cotton seed is condemned. It is therefore to 
be supposed that all oil mills subscribing to this code 
will discontinue the practice. 


seed. 


It must be understood that I am not saying that $30 
a ton for cotton seed at this time is a fair price. What 
I have said refers only to the relative feeding value of 
seed and meal and has nothing to do with the selling 
price of either. 


Our reader mentions the holding of seed for a better 
price later. Unfortunately seed cannot be safely held 
by the average farmer early in the season. Because 
the seed are green and contain more moisture, they will 
heat if stored in quantity, artificially dried. 
They are, because of these facts, actually worth less 
per ton to the oil mills than later when they are mature 
and contain less moisture. But because they are worth 
less and there is the difficulty of safely storing them, 


unless 


Answers to Questions That Puzzle 


the Livestock Owner 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the mills early in the season nearly always buy seed for 
less than they are actually worth, but in fairness it 
must be said that they sometimes pay more than they 
are worth later in the season. 


A HOME-GROWN RATION 


READER says: “Cotton seed are selling here 
for $28 per ton. I can buy cottonseed meal for 
$48 per ton. Should I sell my cotton seed and 

buy cottonseed meal to feed to cows? What are the 

relative feeding values of cotton seed and cottonseed 
meal? Will corn and cob meal, cotton seed, and legume 
hay make ’'a satisfactory feed for milk cows?” 


Because of the excess of oil in cotton seed it is not 
practicable to feed more than three to four pounds of 
cotton seed per day to the average milk cow. In some 
cases, depending on the other feeds, five pounds of 
cotton seed may be fed daily without the excess of oil 
in the seed causing scouring or bowels. Up to 
three or four pounds a day per cow, cotton seed at $28 
per ton is a cheaper feed than cottonseed meal at $48 
per ton and therefore as much of the seed as can be 
satisfactorily used should be kept for feeding. Cotton 
seed at $28 a ton are about equivalent in feeding value 
to cottonseed meal at $42 per ton. 


loose 


Let us make a trial ration of the feeds suggested and 
seed how it will meet the requirements of a dairy cow 
giving 22 pounds of milk daily :— 


Digestible Nutrients 


Carbo- ' Nutri- 
Protein hydrates Fat tive 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) ratio 


15 pounds soybean hay... 1.75 5.88 18 
7 pounds corn and cob 
Se ee are -42 4.46 +26 
2 pounds cotton seed .... .26 -60 -33 
NNT concen chosaue sis 2.43 10.94 wa 6-4 405.2 
EE OEE A 2.50 13.00 20 1005.7 


It will be seen that this trial ration is somewhat de- 
ficient in digestible carbohydrates. Part of this defi- 
ciency is made up by an excess of fat which may be 
used by the cow for much the same purposes as the 
carbohydrates. Our correspondent did not state the 
kind of legume hay to be used and we have used soy- 
bean hay in this trial ration. If the cow produces 
more than 22 pounds of milk a day, then all of the 
feeds might be increased. Such a cow will consume 
more than 15 pounds of good legume hay, one or two 
pounds more cotton seed might also be used and, of 
course, the corn and cob meal may be increased. In 
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fact, we think it advisable to feed all 
the home-grown legume hay that a 
dairy cow will eat, thereby lessening 
the concentrate requirements. For 
heavy milking cows, more variety should probably be 
given the ration by adding at least one other concen. 
trate, such as ground oats, wheat bran, or any 
suitable concentrate available. 


GRINDING ROUGHAGE DOES NOT MAKE IT 
A CONCENTRATE 


READER has sorghum hay which has _ been 

standing in the shock for six weeks. He says: 

“The juice is not dried out of it well yet. | 
want to grind this sorghum to feed milk cows. What 
other concentrate should I get to mix with it to make 
a good dairy feed? I have a lot of other sorghum hay 
to feed.” 


other 











This inquiry shows a common misunderstanding of 
the value of grinding roughage. Grinding this sor- 
ghum—seed, leaves, and stalks—will put all of it ina 
condition to be readily eaten by the cows and to be 
easily mixed with ground concentrates, but grinding 
a roughage like cured sorghum does not make a con- 
centrate of it. The part of unground sorghum stalks 
and leaves, eaten by the cows will have about the same 
feeding value as ground sorghum stalks, but of course, 
the sorghum seeds, which are hard and small, will have 
their value increased by grinding. The point is that 
the grinding of a rather low-grade roughage like sor- 
ghum hay, or the whole sorghum plant cured as hay, 
does not make a concentrate of it. It is still a rough- 
age and our correspondent will need about the same 
concentrates as if the sorghum had not been ground. 


I am not saying that it does not sometimes pay to 
grind the whole sorghum plant. In fact, with the grain 
or non-saccharine sorghums, the proportion of seed to 
other parts of the plant is larger, and if the whole plant 
of these grain sorghums is fed without threshing and 
separating the seed, then we think it may generally pay 
to grind the whole plant. 

With sorghum hay for roughage and ground sor- 
ghum (whole plant) to mix with the concentrates we 
suggest something like the following concentrate mix- 
ture for dairy cows :— 


5 pounds ground sorghum 

5 pounds ground corn 

3 pounds cottonseed meal 

2 pounds wheat bran, or 1 pound linseed meal, or 1 pound 
gluten meal R 

In angen the cows are allowed all the sorghum hay they 
will eat. 





This mixture divided into two feeds daily should 
supply a cow giving 2% to 3 gallons of milk a day 
about the nutrients required, but sorghum hay is not a 
suitable roughage for a good dairy cow. When she is 
not getting an abundance of green grass she should 
get silage and legume hay and if she cannot have either 
green grass or silage, then she should have all the 
legume hay she will eat. The dairymen of the South 
must learn that they can and must make legume hay 
for their cows. 











These Cows Have Received National Recognition as Examples of Good Dairy Type 








Design’s Oxford Pride (left), grand champion Jersey c 


ow, and Shuttlewick Levity (right 


















), grand champion Guernsey cow, National Dairy Show, St. Louis, October 12-19. 
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seed to 
le plant ” 
re —500 Pounds of fertilizer to the acre will pay! 
- “a OO many farmers are still using from 100 to 200 pounds If you are changing over into the growing ranks of pro- 
< sae of low-analysis fertilizers and wondering why they just gressive farmers who use high-analysis fertilizers—men who 
break even—or just don’t! Figures for the Cotton Belt as a know it saves them money, time and labor to buy on the 
whole, show that it takes mighty close sailing to make a per unit of plant food basis—the advice to put down more 
wll profit on a yield that drops much below 200 pounds of lint _ fertilizer per acre still holds good. 
er acre. 
“a / You are probably using mixed fertilizers that contain our 
should Open up that distributor gate! Put down plenty of the right Cyanamid. This material is a favorite source of nitrogen 
<a kind of fertilizer—500 pounds or more is probably right— because that element is present in Cyanamid in a form ideal 
she is and get into the really big money! As the yield per acre goes for stimulating and sustaining plant growth and fruiting 
should up, the cost per pound goes down. Don’t let the expense over a long period even under adverse weather conditions. 
a of producing an acre of cotton worry you as long as the In comparative tests fertilizers containing Cyanamid have 
South cost of producing a pound of lint is held well under produced 10 per cent increase in cotton over mixed materials 
ne hay the figure for which you sell! containing a less dependable nitrogen constituent. The nitro- 
ve gen in Cyanamid is well retained by the soil, and there is 
Compare the actual average amounts of fertilizer put practically no loss through leaching. 
—— down, with the much higher applications which have been 
found profitable in these cotton producing states: Cyanamid, in addition, is an ideal conditioner for mixed 
Actual Average Application Application Found To Be fertilizers. It contains 74 per cent lime, and 21 per cent 
i ! see) rales pte ii nda bby " on a nitrogen. Its use in the mixture increases and preserves the de- 
Geornia te i ongeye 600 to 800 Ibs. sirable physical characteristicsof the fertilizer, making it easy 


to handle, store and distribute. 


South Carolina 325 ”’ - - 600 to 800 lbs. 

North Carolina 440 ”’ BR id 600 to 800 lbs. 1 
Mississippi 220” ” ” 600 to 800 Ibs. — Beet send you a booklet 
Alabama 20” 7 » 600 to 800 Ibs. GDour i: 

Virginia 375” ™ » 600 to 800 Ibs. 


Texas 0 y li alll a 600 to 800 lbs. 








AERO BRAND 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY LEE SE Pag” 
535 Fifth Avenue New York APs VS F PS 
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We Can 


‘ 


: UR hams are good, but I 

simply cannot relish the 
bacon that we produce,” says the 
head of a Kentucky farm fam- 
ily. “Strictly speaking, I suppose I should 
call it side meat, since we cure the whole 
side. But whatever it is called, it falls 
far short of the quality of the breakfast 
bacon available at the meat markets.” 
“That is true,” I agreed, but hastened to 
add that pork products of high quality 
can be produced by anyone who will 
slaughter the same size and type of hog 
as is slaughtered by pork packers for 
their choice products. 


The Ideal Size Hog for Butchering 
N MANY the South 
considered advisable to slaughter big 

hogs for home use. For example, in July 
I visited the hog lot of a man who was 
well past the “three score and ten” mark. 
It was easy to that he was of the 
old school as he pointed with pride to 
some hogs weighing then about 400 pounds 
each. He said, “Those should reach the 
600-pound mark by hog killing time. They 
are the kind from which to make real 
meat.” At that point I explained that 
pork products of high quality cannot be 
produced from = such Also that 
more feed is required to put on each 
pound of gain on heavy hogs than on 
the smaller sizes. It requires two bush- 
els more grain to put on the second than 
it does the first hundred pounds of gain, 
and from this point upward the grain 
requirement per pound of gain on the 
hog increases. So those who persist in 
slaughtering big hogs inevitably have pork 
of poorer quality and pay more for it 
than those who use the smaller hogs. 


sections of it 1S 


see 


hogs. 


The ideal size of hog for home pork, 
like the animal that most frequently 
brings the top price at the market, is a 
well finished animal weighing 200 pounds 
or a little less. This is a “meaty” ani- 
mal. It does not yteld so much lard as 
the larger hog, this being the main rea- 
son why the quality of the meat is su- 
perior. Another advantage of killing the 
smaller size of hog is that it is easier 
to handle when being slaughtered, mak- 
ing the labor requirement less. 


When and How to Kill 


N the majority of our Southern 
farms, home butchering is done in 
the morths of December and January. 


Before the job has been started, the tem- 
perature should be low, the 
ideal being about 36 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is a difficult task to produce first 
class pork products during periods of 
widely variable temperatures. In other 
words, hog killing should not be done 
until it is certain that cold weather has 
set in. 


reasonably 


Twenty-four hours prior to slaughter- 
ing time hogs should receive no feed, 
but should be allowed access to an abun- 
dant supply of clean drinking water. This 


step assists in the elimination of prac- 
tically all the waste, and thus facilitate 
the cleaning of the carcass. Animals 
handled in this manner will bleed out 


more thoroughly, the carcass will be im 
proved in quality, and considerable feed 


will be saved. 
The three favored methods of killing 
hogs are shooting, stunning, and _stick- 


ing alive. Of these methods shooting is 
the most widely used and, unfortunately, 
is the least desirable. This is 
cause of the waste it involves. Wherey 
er a bullet comes in contact with meat, 
the parts must be trimmed off and dis 
carded. Such pieces spoil readily if put 
into cure. Sticking alive is the prefer 
able method of killing the animal, but 
the majority of farmers dislike it be- 


true be 


cause of the apparent cruelty involved 
in its use. This is a false impression 
As a matter of fact, this is the most 


humane mcthod, and the one used in all 
the large packing houses. 


A satisfactory method of making the 


and Curing the Home Meat Supply 


By GRADY SELLARDS 


Swine Specialist, Ur 


niversity of Kentucky 





IDEAL SIZE HOGS FOR HOME PORK, 


ready for sticking is to turn the ani- 
on its back, one man standing astride 
and holding a foreleg with each hand. 
The “sticker” standing in front, places 
his left hand on the lower jaw of the 


hog 


mal 





WEIGHING ABOUT 200 POUNDS EACH 


the nation spend millions of dollars an- 
nually in providing adequate refrigera- 
tion for their plants. They recognize the 
value of this principle in the preparation 
of high grade goods. In spite of this 


animal and does the sticking with his fact, this step is generally omitted by 
right hand. The farmers. 
knife should be in- -=222°=iianar ame OEE After the carcass 






serted about 14 
inches in front of 
the breast bone, 
keeping it parallel 
to the backbone. 
Push the point un- 
der the breast bone 
and then downward 
toward the neck 
bone. This cuts 
the arteries and 
veins of the neck. 
When the animal 
has been properly 
stuck the blood will 
flow in spurts. The 
cutting edge of the 
knife should always 
be kept toward the 
head end of the 
hog. 

The cleaning of the carcass is a com- 
paratively simple operation and does not 
need further discussion here. After this 
step has been finished the carcass should 
be split down the center of the backbone 
to hasten thorough chilling, this being 
very essential in the preparation of first 
class home pork. The pork packers of 


A NEW USE FOR 


This sausage 


” . 
Ne i: & aes Pisin 


grinder 
wheel saves time and labor in sausage making. 


has been thorough- 
ly cooled out, a 
good job of block- 
ing and trimming 
the cuts may be ac- 
complished. In 
many sections of 
the South commun- 
ity hog killings are 
a customary prac- 
tice. In this way 
the exchange of la- 
bor between neigh- 
bors speeds up the 
job. The only un- 
desirable feature of 
this plan is that all 
concerned feel that 
the work must be 
completed in one 
day. The hogs are 
killed, cleaned, and cut up, the lard is ren- 
dered, the sausage is made, and the meat 
is salted down in one day. Meat handled 
in this way is never first-class in quality. 

During the past eight years county 
agents and myself have given on Ken- 
tucky farms many demonstrations of the 
proper cutting and curing of pork. The 


THE FAMILY CAR 


attached to rear auto 





A GOOD LARD RENDERING PLANT 


The outfit consists of 


two large kettles set in brick. 


Note lard press in background 





The Progressive Farmep 


Taste That Ham and Sausage Now 
Practical Methods for Killing, Cutting, 


results of these demonstrations 
have been far-reaching in many 
communities in effecting jm. 
provement in home pork sup- 
plies. Farmers who have tried our plan 
agree that it is satisfactory, and say it 
should be used by more of our farmers 
throughout the South. 


Blocking and Trimming 

UR method of blocking and trim- 

ming prescribes that the carcass be 
split down the center of the backbone, 
which promotes a circulation of air. This 
assists in freeing the carcass of the ani- 
mal heat. When thorough chilling has 
been accomplished it is an easy task to 
do a neat job of blocking out and trim- 
ming the cuts. Blocking and trimming 
cannot be done properly while the car- 
cass is still warm. The shoulder cut is 
removed between the fourth and fifth 
ribs, part of the fifth rib usually being 
removed on this cut. After the ribs and 
neck bones have been taken off, the upper 
third of the shoulder is cut off. The 
lower two-thirds is shaped into a piece 
resembling closely the shape of a ham— 
hence the name “picnic” ham. ‘What 
can I do with the other part of this cut?” 
is a question that is often asked at our 
demonstrations. There are a number of 
uses to which the shoulder butt can be 
put. It can be ground into sausage, 
which is, I think, its most practical use. 
It is delicious when roasted, or it can be 
cured and later used for seasoning pur- 
poses. 

Next, the ham is removed about two 
inches in front of the pelvic bone (called 
“line” bone by many). This can be 
measured with sufficient accuracy by plac- 
ing three fingers in front of this bone. 
The cut is made perpendicular to the leg, 
provided the carcass while chilling has 
hung suspended from the gambrel stick. 
If the carcass has not been suspended 
while chilling, the operator may straighten 
the leg until he determines where to make 
the cut. It is preferable to cut the ham 
squarely on top, as opposed to the long 
point so familiar on country hams. The 
long point is the part that gets strong and 
is wasted when the ham is eaten. This is 
one of the criticisms often made by city 
consumers of country hams. They object 
to paying a high price for hams from 
which so much inedible meat must be 
trimmed. Hams should be trimmed neat- 
ly, care being exercised to take off very lit- 
tle of the lean meat. 

The side is split about one-third the dis- 
tance from the top, the bottom piece being 
trimmed and cured for breakfast bacon. 
The loin is separated from the fat bagk. 
which is rendered into lard. This makes 
good lard, but a poor cured product. The 
loin may be used for roasts or canned or 
cured or cut into chops and fried. Many 
farmers find it profitable to dispose of 
some of these cuts to the local butcher 
since loin is the highest priced fresh cut 
on the market. The local butcher can al- 
ford to pay more for loin trimmed this 
way than he can for backbone, because his 
trade is educated to pork chops, roasts, etc. 
The advantages therefore of making the 
cuts as heretofore suggested are obvious. 


Curing the Principal Cuts of Meat 


A FTER the blocking and 

have been completed, the principal 
cuts, which usually consist of the hams, 
shoulders, and bacon are put into cure and 
the trimmings converted into sausage and 
lard. 

Salt is the basic ingredient of all meat 
curing mixtures, but its capabilities are 
limited. It hardens meat tissue by driving 
out moisture. Hence, if left in salt for too 
long a period, meat loses much of its 
tenderness. Sugar exerts the opposite e!- 
fect in that it tends to preserve the julct- 
ness and tenderness of the meat. Salt- 
petre is more astringent than salt in 1ts 


trimming 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Championship 
Performance with 
Dependable 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


It is a noteworthy fact that 


the great championship 
racing events the world over 
are won by engines equip- 
ped with Champion Spark 
Plugs ... Q What do you 
care—what does any one 
care—whether or not 
Champions are so univer- 
sally supreme in the racing 
field? ...Q If there were no 
special significance in this 
great achievement it would 
not be worth recording. 
But there is a special sig- 
nificance to all users of 
spark plugs .. . Q Despite 
the most extreme condi- 
tions, the spark plugs in 
racing’ engines must func- 
tion faultlessly ... The 
world’s most famous racers 
have proved that for 
unfailing dependability, 
Champions are unequaled. 
Recognized as authorities 
on engine equipment, their 
almost universal choice of 
Champion is conclusive 
evidence that Champion is 
the better spark plug for 
every engine...Q Whatever 
spark plug you may now be 
using, a complete new set 
of Champions installed in 
your car, truck, tractor or 
stationary engine, will 
prove the meaning of true 
championship performance 
with greater power, speed, 
acceleration, and economy 
than you have ever before 
experienced. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVI.W HOLLAND DD 


Looking at Oneself 
PHYSICIAN claims to have discov- 
ered a sure cure for thumb sucking 
in babies. He places the child in front 
of a mirror and lets it see itself as it 
really is. Doing this 
several times a day 
will buitd up a men- 
tal resentment against 
the unnatural prac- 
tice. 

A great saving ‘in 
pacifiers, rubber 
thumbs, and quinine 
will be effected if 
there is anything in 
the doctor’s theory. 
The whole arrangement proceeds upon the 
assumption that the child needs to really 
see itself as others see it. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


I hope there is sometl.ing in it. It will 
be tried by thousands of parents in the 
fond hope that some easy way may be 
found to keep children from deforming 
their mouths or ruining their digestions. 

79°49 


Babies are not the only ones who need 
to see themselves as others see them. A 
woman whose son was forming the habit 
of coming home late at night from drink- 
ing parties resorted to the same plan. She 
had tried remonstrance and moral suasion, 
and prayer. Finally, in desperation, she 
placed the dresser in his room so that he 
would catch his reflection when he awoke 
in the morning. As the young man roused 
himself the next day, he saw his image in 
the glass. He was so disgusted with 
what he saw that he said, “If I look like 
that, I will never drink again.” And he 
never did. 


A friend of mine was addicted to the 
eating of tobacco. He was beyond the 
chewing stage. One day he tried to ex- 
pectorate against a southwest wind, the 
velocity of which he had miscalculated. 











The result was that he ruined a lovely 
new suit. As he tried to clean his cloth- 
ing of the yellow saliva, he thought to 
himself, “If I have gotten as dirty as this 
suit is, I will give up the weed forever.” 
He has not used it since. 

g q 


If you want to pursue this analogy fur- 
ther, you can find it in II Cor. 3:18. “But 
we all, with open face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image.” 


The child seeing its picture in the glass 
sees more than its present self; it sees its 
possible self, and starts to become that 
higher and better self.: Such is the psy- 
chology of growth. In religion it has ref- 
erence to the purity of our own lives. In 
family life we see our reflection in the 
faces of our loved ones, and try to con- 
form to their higher ideals for us. In 
society we try to become such neighbors 
as shall meet the approval of the com- 
munity. 


i | 


Good literature is a sort of mirror that 
reflects back to the reader a picture of 
what he may become. There were not 
many books in my farm home but what 
there were, were good ones. In many 
a happy hour, looking into the pages of 
those now sacred books, I caught a re- 
flection, not only of what I was, but of 
what I dreamed of becoming. 


To me, friends are mirrors. Almost it 
may be said that the secret of life is con- 
tained in the secret of friendship. <A 
friend is one whose presence makes our 
vices seem mean and our virtues seem 
possible of cultivation. 


To see ourselves as others see us is the 
first law of growth. To be ourselves what 
others believe we may become is the 





WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


mirror. 


second law. Let us keep our eyes on the 


| 

| Hanes Cotton Rippep HEAVYWEIGHTS are only 
| $1.25 to $1.50, according to weight you wear. 
Shirts and drawers, 75c to $1. If these garments 
are too warm for your particular climate, ask 
your dealer to show you Hangs Elastic-knit 
Lightweight Underwear. With the Red Label, 
only $1. With the Gold Label, $1.50. Truly 
luxurious garments. Remind your wife, too, to 
see Hanes Underwear for boys and children. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 





* 
os At 


WEAR IT 


... YOU WILL WONDER 
HOW SUCH FINE UNDERWEAR 
CAN BE MADE FOR THE PRICE 
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Hanes Winter UNDERWEAR insures warmth 
in coldest weather and the greatest degree of 
comfort no matter how active you are. It is 
elastic-knit from choice cotton. Fleecy but de- 
void of scratch. And because it is knitted to 
your size, not merely cut, binding, bunching 
ot wrinkling never occurs. Great to work in, 
men say. And the womenfolk marvel at the 
way it launders and wears .. - and wears. 





Here's warMTH. Here’s real comfort. Here’s value which mil- 
lions of men are certain cannot be duplicated at any price. 
How can Hangs give so much for the money? 

There are many reasons. Experience is one—25 years of it 
—and devotion to the idea of making the finest men’s 
and boys’ underwear that can be made at reasonable cost. 
Modern methods are another—with control of every operation, 
starting with the buying and processing of the raw cotton. 

And the most important reason of all—men and women who 
are willing and able to apply intelligence and energy to this 
business. They are the chief reasons why Hanes Underwear 
fits better, looks better, wears longer and yet costs no more. 

If your regular store can't show you the complete Hangs 
line, we suggest that you write direct to P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR EVERY SEASON 
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‘Take a set along 
for traction and safety 


You never know when you'll need strong 
steel tire chains to pull you out of a mud 


hole—to keep your car safely on the road. 
. 


Keep Weed Chains in your car. Be 


you buy 


name “WEED is stamped on each cross 


chain hook. 


Cham Comrany re 
mm business 


for Your Safety 


AMERICAN 


E 


genuine 


CHAIN 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, t 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Chains forall Purposes 





sure 


WEED The 


Chains. 


COMPANY, Inc. 
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“to MENNER & Coinc. 


THE TRAPPER’S FUR HOUSE 


Get the HIGHEST prices. We satisfy thousands 
of trappers and shippers every year giving them 
etandard grading and paying our quotations. 
Make this your most successful season. Shi 


@atisfy you. We charge no commission. 
returns—no delay. 


¢ Quick 
rite TODAY for our up- 


to-the-minute es. 
MINNER & CO., Inc. 





your furs to us and receive a check that will 


UR _| 
RS 


Minner Bidg. Dept. 104 St. Louis, Me. | 


“THE TRAPPER’S FUR HOUSE" 






















More Milk 
ROSS SILO 


A. L. Haecker, an authority on silos, states that 
clean, sweet ensilage increases milk yield, ; 
aging 150 gallons a year per cow A Ross Silo 
Soon pays for itself. Convincing booklet free, 
“Users’ Own Words.” 


Write for it and our special offer 
Catter : 

ROSS {"!'= CO., Springfield, Ohio 

(Betablished 1850) 826 Warder St. 

Check items wanted. 

















































Frick Company 


Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 


Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 

Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 

Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 

bleck ells with separate adjustable 

racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 
Made in Five Sizes. 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 
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| VOICE OF THE FARM 


President Long Announces State 
Farmers’ Union, December 3 


President Edgar Long, who was chosen to 
succeed the late R. W. H. Stone as head of 
the State Farmers’ Union last year, asks us 


to publish the following message to the Union 
members in the state, expressing his views on 
organizations and codperative effort 
that he will not accept re- 
president. 


and announcing 
election as 
Kk“ )R quite a number of years the farm- 

ers of North Carolina have had coop- 
eration preached to them so very much 
that codperation has become such a com- 
monplace term that I am afraid very few 
of us attach much importance to it. 


As president of a branch of one of the 
Coéperative Unions of America I have 
deemed it rather incumbent upon myself 
that I should say something to the farm- 
ers in North Carolina along this line, 
but when I look around and contemplate 
the way in which some of the leaders 
have acquitted themselves I have hesi- 
tated. 


For a few days after I was elected 
president of the Farmers’ Union of North 
Carolina I was asked my views on merg- 
ing the Alliance and the Union into one 
cooperative organization. I will say can- 
didly that I favored the movement, and 
I will gladly welcome right now the day 
when the tillers of the soil in the Old 
North State will lay aside their belated 
ignorance and blooming prejudice and 
join freely in a common cause for their 
mutual welfare. 

If experience has taught me anything, 
it has taught this: that one of our great- 
est troubles is in our so-called leaders. 
This is why the merging of the Alliance 
and the Union failed. Some leaders would 
not give up the name of their order, oti.- 
ers would not give up this tenet and the 
other tenet—just entirely too small and 
contemptible to make an honest effort to 
accomplish any real good for the farmer 
unless it is done exactly our way. 


Our national presidents have told us 
that codperation was our only salvation. 
The Federal Farm Board has told us that 
they can deal with us only through this 
medium. So it seems to me that we 
should by all means make an honest ef- 
fort to codperate or shut up. 

Candidly, I am of the opinion that if 
we are to have a successful farm organi- 
zation we need some new leaders. There- 
fore, I hereby decline to be elected to an- 
other term as president of the Union. 


The head of any organization ought 
to give it more time than I give the 
Union. 


Now, this suggestion may be in order, 
since merging with the Alliance has fail- 
ed. Could not the farmers in North 
Carolina take the Union and organize the 
farmers into cooperative associations 
more cheaply than any other way? Think 
this over, brethren, before you rush into 
something else just because it is new. I 
was talking recently with one of our state 
officials and he told me frankly that the 
state charter of the Union conferred upon 
us all the privileges we could desire. In 
fact, he said that he did not believe that 
any legislature now would grant us the 
concessions that were conferred in our 
present charter. Then, too, we have locals 
with charters already paid for in every 
county in North Carolina. We have the 
machinery paid for and all we have to do 
is to go to work and put the machinery 
in action. 

I do not care where the order comes 
from, neither do I believe any finer 
declaration of principles can be written 
than the principles of the Farmers’ 
Union. 

I have long since learned the weakness 
of poor frail human nature to join any 
new order that comes along, but I fail to 
see that this is going to get us anywhere. 
Just because a new bunch comes along 
and enrolls the farmers in an organiza- 


Ihe Progressive Farmer 
tion under some other name is not Z0ing 
to make any better farmers out of ys or 
get us anywhere towards bettering oyr 
condition. It is like 8-2-2 goods under 
different brands. It is still 8-2-2, Wy 
are still just farmers, that is all, easily 
misled. 3 


We expect to hold our next state meet. 
ing of the Union in Greensboro, N. ¢ 
December 3, 1929, and- we hereby invite 
all members in good standing and all that 
have been members of the Union that are 
interested in seeing the Union continued 
in North Carolina, to meet with us. 

EDGAR LONG, 

President, North Carolina State 

Farmers’ Union, Graham, N, C, 


Virgi nia fa rm /Vews 


DAILY radio program for Virginia 

farmers and farm women and 4-H 
club boys and girls will be broadcast this 
winter from the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, beginning in 
December. In work- 
ing out this plan 
the director has had 
in mind those people 
in the rural dis- 
tricts who, because 
of bad roads or for 
other reasons, are 











’ unable to attend 
farmers’ meetings or meet with their 
neighbors for discussion of topics of 
common interest. There will be a half 


hour of broadcasting each week day from 
12 :30 to 1:00 through WDBJ in Roanoke, 


II 


Gordon Added to Extension Division 
Staff—H. H. Gordon, of Amelia, has 
been appointed on the staff of the agri- 
cultural engineering department of. the 
Virginia Extension Division with head- 
quarters at Blacksburg and _ will have 
charge of extension work in farm build- 
ings. Mr. Gordon is now ready to serve 
the farmers of the state and help them 
with any problems that come within the 
scope of his department. 


Il] 


Rockbridge County Agent Wins in 
National Contest—M. G. Lewis, coun- 
ty farm agent in Rockbridge, is winner 
for this state of the free trip to Chicago 
offered as a prize by the National Fer- 
tilizer Association to the six county 
agents in the South putting on the best 
soil improvement program during the 
year and getting the best results from 
same. As a part of his trip Mr. Lewis 
will attend the meeting of the American 
Society of Agronomy which will be held 
in Chicago November 13-15 during the 
annual meeting of the Land Grant Asso- 
ciation and will be a guest at the dinner 
which the National Fertilizer Association 
will give the night of November 13 at the 
Congress Hotel for the winners in the 
county agent contest. There will be 16 
county agents at this dinner from all 
sections of the United States and from 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 


IV 


Extension Workers Codperate With 
Other Organizations.—Codperation be- 
tween the extension division and other 
existing organizations, both rural and ur- 
ban, was emphasized at a joint meeting 
of the advisory boards for farm and home 
demonstration work in Brunswick County 
recently. The guests were the members 
of the board of supervisors, the school 
boards, representative county bankers, 
merchants, and other business men, to- 
gether with the leading farm men and 
women gathered under the giant oaks at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. James Wesson. 


A program consisting of a welcome ad- 
dress by Mrs. E. G. Currin, a member 0! 
the advisory board for home demonstra- 
tion work, and short reports by both Miss 
Alice Tatum, home demonstration agent, 
and E. M. Matthews, county agent, was 


given. A discussion of the American 
home as we are striving to attain !t 
by Miss Sylvia Slocum, district home 


demonstration agent, was a feature 0! 
the meeting. M. A. Barrow, one of the 
county’s successful lawyers and business 
men, in a splendid address brought out 
some important points regarding the 
farmers and merchants in the county. 
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| See By She » Ads 


WO papers back I put a letter in my 

piece in this paper about good luck. 
It said send it to three folks and you 
would have good luck on the fourth day. 
Well I thought if I 
put it in this paper 
and sent it to 600,000 
folks I ought to have 
lots of good luck. 
So when Wednesday 
come around I got 
up early to see what 
would happen. Ev- 
erthing looked about 
as common. Bein’ 
as how I was up I 
went ahead and done 
the feedin’. But I 
didn’t catch no good luck there. I seen 
as how Marthy was in for some good 
juck though because the calf had got in 
with the cow somehow and I knew Mar- 
thy wouldn’t have to do no milkin’ that 
morning. 

When I got back to the house Marthy 
had breakfast ready. She had seen me 
up and went ahead and fixed it. Still I 
hadn’t seen no sign of good luck for me. 
After breakfast I set and waited awhile 
to kinda see if some would show up. But 
it wasn’t no time till Marthy got back 
from the barn with her bucket empty. 





“I thought I told you to separate that 
cow and calf before you come to the 
house last night,” says she. 

“YVessum,” says I. 

“Well why didn’t you do it?” she hol- 
lers. 

“I reckon I did,” says I. 

“You didn’t do no such a thing,” she 
hollers. “If you did how’d that calf get 
back in there? Just shrunk up and slip- 
ped through a knot hole, huh? No sir, 
you didn’t go nowheres near that stall 
last night. It’s gettin’ to where I can’t 
depend on you to do nothin’ no more. 
Can’t even take the calf away from the 
cow !” 

With that she went on to the kitchen 
and I thought everthing had got kinder 
quiet when here she comes back with the 
water bucket. 

_ “What you settin’ around for?” says 
she. “Why ain’t you in the field where 
you belong?” 

“I thought maybe you’d be goin’ pretty 
soon,” says I, “and I might as well wait.” 


“Oh ho-o-0,” says she. “Are you 
waitin’ to go with me or to make sure 
I go to the field with you?” 


“Well, now, you ,see—” says I. 

“I don’t see nothin’,” she snaps. “If 
you are goin’ to wait you can go get me 
a bucket of water. Here, take this 
bucket !” 


Now I ask you if you can see anything 
like luck in any of that? Well I wasn’t 
more’n set down till out comes Marthy 
again. This time she was headed for the 
woodpile but the minute she seen me it 
looked like her mind changed again. Why 
is it it always seems to rile a woman so 
when she sees a man settin’ down for a 
minute’s rest? That’s one thing I ain't 
never understood. It looks like Marthy 
Just can’t stand to see me settin’ down, 
and no matter how busy she is she’s got 
to stop and have something to say about 
it. And what she said this time was a 
plenty. 

“Here, you,” she hollers. 
a armfull of wood. And come right on 
back with it. Then you take a dish pan 
and go pull a mess of turnip greens. I 
fot to get dinner on and let it cook what 
it will so it won’t take so long when I 
come in at dinner time. Now you hurry 
up there. I ain’t got all day to be foolin’ 
around here.” 

Well if I’d only knew it, the best good 
luck I could of had would a been to of 
gone to the field in the first place. And 
you can just bet I would if I’d only knew 
Marthy was goin’ to take such a hand in 


“Go get me 


things. After them greens was picked I 
didn’t lose no time gettin’ away from the 
house. I just set the pan on the porch 
and struck out for the field before Mar- 
thy seen me. But I wasn’t there much 
ahead of Marthy. 


“What you in such a hurry for?” says 
she. “I thought you was waitin’ for me.” 

“IT couldn’t be workin’ around the house 
all day,” says I. “This crop has got to be 
got in and the morethat’s got in before 
cold, weather the less cracked fingers 
there’ll be.” 

“Yeh,” says she, but I never could find 
out what she seen to laugh at. 


Right after I heard the mail man go by 
I got awful thirsty and had to go for 
water. I always have to go after the 
water because Marthy don’t like to walk. 
Her feet ain’t like they use to be. Any- 
how I thought maybe the mail man might 
of brought my good luck. 

Sure enough there was something in 
the mail box. There was two letters. 
One was official lookin’ and was marked 
for me. Well sir, I just knowed that 
was part of my good luck, maybe all of 
it. I couldn’t hardly open it, by that 
time, I was tremblin’ so. But I got the 


end tore off 
the envelope. 
opened it out. 


and blowed on it ‘to open 
Then | got the letter and 
When I see the letter was 


from the bank I wasn’t so sure about it 
I can't recollect the exact words 
but it was about like this :— 


Dear Mr. Casper: 


This is to advise you that your note for 
$250 will be due November 15. Please come 
by and settle. Yours truly, The Bank. 


Now I ask you, what kind of luck was 
that? It’s a good thing I can’t get my 
hands on that hired hand now or I’m 
afraid I’d do what I ought to of done the 
time he stopped and asked me for work. 
Oh, well, that’s -one run by now and I 
reckon I ought to turn the other cheek. 
Maybe I did and that’s where the banker 
and my lawyer hit me. Anyhow I reckon 
that’s about as big a mess of bad luck 
as ought to be dished out to one man ina 
day’s time and here it wasn’t nowheres 
near dinner time yet. I just couldn’t fig- 
ure out what brought it all on me, most 
especially when it was good luck I was 
lookin’ for. 


That dun for the money had me so 
worried I had forgot to open the other 
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But when Marthy begun to holler 


letter. 
from over the hill to know what was 
keepin’ me so long, I recollected it and 
tore it open. I hadn’t no sooner than read 
it when it come over me in a flash what 
I had done. Here’s the letter. I want 
you to read and you'll see, too, what I 
done to turn good luck into so much bad 
luck. Here’s that letter :— 

Dear Bill:— 

I see by your piece in the paper you have 
gone and went and done it. Didn’t that good 
luck letter say send no name? You signed 
your letter. Now if you don’t get no good 
luck Wednesday who you “gonna” blame? 


Marjorie. 
Now didn’t I play it? That’s exactly 
what that letter said. And let alone 


signin’ my name I put my picture in so 
there couldn’t be no mistake. And I 
reckon there wasn’t. Anyhow I don't 
reckon any bad luck that was meant for 
me that day made a mistake and didn’t 
get to me. If any of you ever get one of 
them good luck letters, don’t sign your 
name when you send it on. And what- 
ever you do don’t put in your picture. It’s 
going to be bad luck for anybody that 
sends me one of them if I can find out 
who done it. Yours truly, 
BILL CASFER. 





sizes: 136, 3, 6, and 10h. p. 






NY farmer who takes pride 

in his work and in his 
machines will find a McCor- 
mick-Deering Engine, Feed 
Grinder and Corn Sheller ex- 
actly what he requires when it 
comes to “refining” the crops 
for feeding. 


Built to exacting standards 
of quality and performance, 
these tried-and-true Harvester 
products will more than satisfy 
























606 So. Michigan Ave. 
(Ine 








AT ONE END of the belt that drives a grinder or a 
sheller there must be power. McCormick-Deering Engines 
are full-powered, dependable. and economical. 


ef Descriptive Literature Sent on Request fo 


You Will Like Them 


McCormick-Deering Engines, Grinders, and Shellers 
Are Quality Products Through and Through 
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you as they work for you 
during long years of low-cost 
service. 


On request, the McCormick- 
Deering dealer near you will 
demonstrate these popular ma- 
chines. He is always ready to 
prove out the qualities of any 
of the many items in the 
McCormick-Deering line. Feel 
free to call on him for your 
farm equipment needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Illinois 


orporated) 


EVERY TEST PROVES it pays to grind feed. 

McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders, with double- 

faced, reversible grinding plates, are obtainable in 
three sizes, for engine or tractor operation. 






































McCORMICK-DEERING Corn Shellers 
are made ig six styles that shell from 4,000 
bushels per day down to the limited output 
of hand-operated shellers. All models do a 
clean job of shelling and deliver the com in 
fine condition for seed, feed, or market, with 
@ mini xpendi of power, labor, 

and money. 
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Blue Ribbon Winners and Silverware 


The North Carolina State Fair Brings Out the Best 
and the Prettiest in all Classes 


— 





MEET THE LUCKY MISS 
YATES! 


Here is Miss Martha Yates, 
»§ Alamance County, N. C. 
ho was the luckiest person 
to register at the Progres 
e Farmer booth during the 
North Carolina State ‘air. 





She is receiving f 

Clarence Poe in the Ra 
office of The Progres 
rmer the silver set which 








became hers by pure luc 
hen Dr. J. Y. Joyner drew 
er name from the lot. 











Above.- Isabell, grand champion Hampshire sow at North 
Carolina State Fair. Owned and shown by J. A. Franklin, 
Burke County, Ga. 








Above.—Idolmere VIII, state champion Aberdeen-Angus 

bull, one year old or over, at North Carolina State 

Fair, 1929. Owned and shown by Gaylord H. French, 
Rockingham County, N. C. 










Above.—Etta 4th of French Broad, junior champion Aberdeen- 
Angus heifer at North Carolina State Fair. Owned and bred by 
French Broad Farms, Jefferson County, Tenn. 




























Above.—Clemson Wonderous, grand 
champion sow at North Carolina State 
Fair, 1929. Bred by Clemson College, 
S. C. Owned and shown by Magic Val 
ley Farm, Cameron County, Texas. 





Right.—Columbian Knight, grand cl 

pion Poland China boar at North Cari 

lina State Fair, 1929. Owned and shown 

by Columbian Stock Farms, Jackson 
County, Mo. 





Above.—Lazy Boy, grand cham- 
pion Hampshire boar at North 
Carolina State Fair, 1929. Ow 
nd shown by J. A. Frank 
3urke County, Ga 





Left.—Basil Garfield, state cham 
pion Hereford bull at Nort! 

irolina State Fair, 1929. Owne 
and shown by B. F. Shelton & 
Sons, Edgecombe County, N. ©- 





Above.—Dreamer, grand cham- 
pion Duroc Jersey boar at 
North Carolina State Fair, 1929, 
Owned and shown by H. A. 
Turlington, Harnett County, 















Right.—-Four-H calf club ex- 
hibit at the 1929 North Caro- 
lina State Fair. 
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In the days before electricity on the farm, 


»>rdeen- 
red by 


breakfast meant continual trips to and from 
the kitchen range. Now, with Hotpoint electric 
aids,anything from coffee to ham andeggs can 
be prepared right at the table. {| The time 
saved with these and other electric appli- 
ances, such as vacuum cleaners, washing 

and ironing machines, refrigerators, fans 

and water heaters, is worth many times 

the trifling cost of the electricity 


Y/ 


lectricity — The Time Saver 


consumed. § And around the farm, G-E motors 
driving pumps, milking machines, feed 
grinders, and other farm equipment, do 
their work swiftly, tirelessly, and at a frac- 
tion of the time and cost of hand labor. 
{If you are located on or near an 
electric power line, ask the power 
company for complete information 
concerning the possible uses of 


electricity on the farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm Program on 
WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). In addition, 
join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday at 
9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on a nation-wide N.B.C. network. 
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North 
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The Twin Hotplate with three ranges 
of temperature will cook a whole 
meal, 


The G-E cleaner clears up dirt in 
a jiffy—a real saver of time and 
work, 





—_ Se 


The G-E refrigerator operates auto- 
matically and keeps your food always 
fresh and wholesome 


GENERAL 



















ELECTRIC 





There’s always a use for the port- 
able Hotpoint Hedlite heater on 
chilly mornings. 































(GENEROUS VALUE 


IS 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 


AIM 


There was but one basic reason 






for the formation of Chrysler 
Motors—the creation of greater 
values in all of the products 
sponsored by this vast federation. 
Great and lasting success in man- 
ufacturing is itself based on value 
and value alone. 


Value, which is the measure of 
what the consumer gets for his 
money, must be based on what 
it costs the manufacturer to pro- 
duce and market his merchan- 
dise. The lower the production 
costs, the greater the value. 


In grouping many units under 
one centralized control, 
Chrysler Motors obviously 
secures a host of cost-saving ad- 
vantages. Group purchasing, 
financing and engineering are 


among these. Each unit benefits 
















from the combined research and 
experimental operations that con- 
stantly are being carried on. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “*77”’ 
Curyster ‘‘70’’ 
CurysLer ‘“66”’ 

Donpce BroTHERs SENIOR 
Donce BrorHers Six 
De Soro Six 
PLYMOUTH 


DonceE Brorners Trucks, 
Buses and Motor CoacueEs 
Farco Trucks 
and COMMERCIAL Cars 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 
ER 
Sere 
z $ 
1) ’ ~” 
r; 


~ 
o, 

4 

Roizev o 


All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 








FOR BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 
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“Belo you 


THE FULL-SIZE 2-DOOR SEDAN, $675 


Special equipment extra 


Say 


“TOO COSTLY~- 
earn bow low the price 


T IS natural to guess too 
high on Plymouth’s price— 
Plymouth is so entirely different 
trom other low-priced cars. 


Itis bigger—with the largest bodies and 
widest doorsofanycar in itsfield. Itishand- 
somer—being Chrysler-styled. Smoother, 
quieter, livelier, more flexible—it is a 
typical product of Chrysler engineering. 

Plymouth rides on the largest tires 
used on any low-priced car. It stops at 


“4655 ) 


Few upwards 
Sf. 0. 6, Detroit 


4-wheel fAydraulic brakes —al- 
ways equalized and permanently 
noiseless—the only car at its 
price with such absolutely dependable 
braking control. 


Visit your Plymouth dealer. Get the 
full measure of this fud/-size car by put- 
ting it to any man-size test that occurs 
to you. You will marvel at its value when 
you buy it, and at its quality forever after. 


= PLYMOUTH 4. 


AMERICA’S 


LOWEST-PRICED 





Noven 

















the sure command of Chrysler 





FULL-SIZE CAR 
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J\erth(arolina Farm jjews 


TITH two-day meetings in five se- 
W lected counties, the North Carolina 
Program has been started on its 

adoption, according to the plans 
of Governor O. Max 
Gardner's agricul- 





Farm 
road t 


tural advisory com- 
mittee. The test 
counties are  Hert- 
ford, where  meet- 
ings were held on 
November 5 and 6; 
Pender, with meet- 





November 
Scotland, 


ings on 


7 ang -s: 


with meetings on November 11 and 
2: Rowan, with meetings on No- 
vember 13 and 14; and Buncombe, with 
meetings on November 15 and 16. At 


each of these meetings farm leaders, ex- 
tension workers, and representatives of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture discussed the present set-up of 
agricultural conditions and adopted fu- 
ture plans which seemed best for the 
continued welfare of agriculture in the 
county and section. 

The extension workers~will continue 
this effort until every organized county 
has been reached. It is hoped to com- 
plete this program early in 1930. The 
extension service is now printing 10,000 
copies of the farm program outline 
adopted at the last State Farmers’ Con- 
vention and copies of this outline will be 
available for the state-wide effort. 

II 


This Tobacco Paid.—Four acres of 
tobacco grown by Wesley Mallard of 
Trenton, Jones County, which was fer- 
tilized with the mixture advocated by E. 
Y. Floyd, extension tobacco specialist at 
State College, produced over 4,800 pounds 
of quality leaf. The third curing of 
1,100 pounds sold for an average of 55 
cents a pound and total sales of 2,800 
pounds to date brought Mr. Mallard 
$1,200. There is about 2,000 pounds of 
excellent leaf yet to be sold and Mr. 
Mallard says that the four-acre field will 
yield close to $2,000 this season. 


Ill 


New Tobacco Circular.—To 
bacco growers in producing a_ better 
quality and more profitable crop next 
year, the agricultural extension service 
has just published 10,000 copies of a 
new extension circular, Control of To- 
bacco Insects, by C. H. Brannon, exten- 
sion entomologist. This new publication 
describes the principal insects feeding on 
the tobacco crop and gives specific in- 
structions about how to control them. 
Citizens of North Carolina who desire 
copies of the circular may have one free 
of charge on application to the agricul- 
tural editor at State College. 

IV 

Grading Burley Tobacco.—A series 
of 10 field meetings to show growers of 
Burley tobacco in Haywood County how 
to grade the leaf has been held through- 
out the county during the first part of 
November as one of the initial activities 
of James L. Robinson, newly appointed 
county agent. He secured the aid of an 
expert classer from one of the large 

ennessee markets to aid his farmers in 
grading their crop. This is the first as- 
sistance of this kind that they have had. 


Vv 


From County Farm Agents.—Here’s 
the news from all over the state 


aid to- 


. tarm 
Mm rapid-fire items :— 

Halifax—More vetch will be sowed in this 
county this fall than ever before. 

Caswell.—An outbreak of hog cholera on the 
farm of J. T. Scott caused him to lose several 
thrifty hogs. 


Durham.—Farmers of 
Southview 


the Chandler and 
c communities unloaded a 47-ton car 
of dolomitic limestone to be used under their 
tobacco crops next season. 

Orange.—A milk bottle exchange has been 
organized by the dairymen of Chapel Hill. 
Randolph.—Forty-seven 
ave been 


cars of limestone 
purchased by farmers this fall. 
Chatham.—Lespedeza cut for hay this fall 
will give yields of two tons of cured hay an 
acre on some demonstrations. 
Alleghany.—A county board of agriculture is 
cing organized with a membership consisting 
of men recommended by the farmers of each 
township. 
avery —F. W. VonCannon sold at his farm, 
head of two-year-old steers averaging 906 
Pounds each at 11 cents a pound, bringing him 
$3,172.12. 


" Alexander.—J. B. Echerd, of the Ellendale 








community, has increased the yield of corn 
on a bottom land field from 15 bushels an acre 
to 90 bushels an acre by using limestone and 


legumes during the past six years 


ANY of 
M ot 


passing of L. S. Tomlinson of Wil- 

3efore the advent of codperative 
marketing Mr. Tomlinson was president 
of the North Carolina Cotton Association 
and sacrificed time and money freely to 
build up the organization. When the co- 
Operative marketing movement arrived he 
threw his whole influence into that move- 
for it that 
should be remembered gratefully. Living 
in the city of Wilson where there was 





our readers lament the 


son. 


ment also and made sacrifices 


strong business opposition to codperative | 


marketing, he nevertheless held firmly by 
his convictions. His unselfish devotion to 
the farmer’s interests should not now be 
forgotten. 


Jouth (arolina Farm j/ews 


SHORT items were 
7 broadcast by county farm agents in 
October as follows :— 


Fairfield.—Joe Hall, 
standing sheep club boy, won 

Oo in prizes at the county 
show and the state fair, in ad- 
dition to a handsome cup pre- 
sented by Howard _ Snelling, 
president of the Fairfield Coun- 
ty sheep growers, to the one ex- 
hibiting the best ram at the 
sheep show.—R. H. Lemmon. 








and snappy news 


our out- 





Lancaster.—Reports from several garden co- 
Operators indicate excellent results from their 
garden work this year. C. O. Neal has av- 
eraged in sales for the year slightly over $100 
per month. This has~ enabled him to take 
care of his family and pay the running ex- 
penses on his farm and leave a slight balance 
of cash for profit.—W. F. Howell. 


Edgefield.—The greatest crop of soybeans 
and velvet beans ‘“ever,’’ 40 to 90 bushels of 
corn per acre after vetch, and over two bales 
of cotton after soybeans, are some of the out- 
standing results of our last year’s yielding 
to the legume urge. Somebody therefore is 
drinking of the financial life.’—W. 
H. Barton. 

Anderson.—The 4-H Egg-Laying Contest at 
Winthrop College closed with Anderson County 
in the lead. Marguerite McCown won second 
place on Rhode Island Reds and T. C. Gray 
won high pen in the White Leghorns, and 
Marie Armstrong won for the high individual. 
—S. M. Byars. 

Charleston.—At the Pee Dee, State, and Sum- 
ter County fairs, $168 in prizes was won by 
the nine 4-H club heifers of this county—C. 
W. Carraway. 

Chester.—Additional orders were placed for 
vetch and ‘Austrian peas to bring the total 
for the season up to 12,760 pounds. Interest in 
winter cover crops this year is a direct re- 
sult of the establishment of the two-year ro- 
tation demonstrations in this county.—Ralph 
W. Coarsey. 

Florence.—The yield of No. 1 potatoes 
the contest plots will just about triple the 
average yield of No. this community. 
Most of our contestants more than sur- 
prised to see for themselves the effect of 
closer spacing on the yields of No. 1’s.—T. H. 


“water of 


trom 


l’s in 
were 


Seabrook. 

Clarendon.—J. C. Johnson, Manning, 
duced 281 baskets of No. 1 sweet potatoes 
which brought him $192.25, and $12 worth of 
off grades which he sold to the cannery, mak- 
ing a total of $204.25. Total expense was $62, 


pro- 


leaving the profit per acre $142.25.—F. M. Rast. 
Sumter.—There is great interest here in the 
corn contest. The 13 who centered, all of 


whom completed their records, have averaged 
62.6 bushels per acre, according to the esti- 
mate made this month.—J. M. Eleazer. 


Cherokee.—Ten farmers have this fall started 
demonstrations in alfalfa growing. These 
farmers secured their lime, inoculation, and 
seed late in September and sowed while there 
was plenty of moisture in the soil, and now 
have fine stands of alfalfa.—S. C. Stribling. 


Lexington.—Fair View community of Lex- 
ington County won first place in the community 


exhibit at the state fair. This community was 


one of the most backward in the county 
six years ago. Now we can look to it with 
pride. In the individual farm display, Lex- 


ington County 
Corley & Sons, 
tively.—Clyde S. 


won first and second, W. E. 
and W. A. Kleckley, 
Addy. 


respec- 


McCormick.—The county agent assisted the 
Dorn Brothers, of McCormick, in working out 
formulas for poultry feed and in starting a 
modern feed mill which will mean cheaper 
prices for feed for the local poultrymen and 
also the consumption of much home-grown 
feedstuffs. 


| 
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CARE ABOUT SUNLIGHT? 


zs 


a 





For healthier fowls and more 


eggs, 


install 


VIMLITE 


the NEW and better chemical health glass 


ITH winter staring you in the face, decide NOW to give 

your chickens the benefit of summer sunshine. They will 
reward you with greatly increased egg yield when prices are 
highest. VIMLITE windows, in hen-houses, admit the Sun’s Ultra- 
Violet Ray and health. You wouldn’t expect your chickens to 
keep well in dungeons; but when you use glass or canvas windows 
you keep the Ultra- Violet Ray—the health-bearing ray—outside, 
exactly the same as if your chickens were in dungeons. Use 


VIMLITE! Inexpensive — Durable. Your hardware dealer has it. 


For Children and Invalids—!n Northern 
climates a tragic number 
of infants develop rickets 
between September and 
May. Ultra-Violet sunlight 
solves this problem. Give 
YOUR children the tre- 
mendous advantage of a 


VIMLITE play-room. 





For the Dairy Farmer—Ultra-Violet sun- 
- light is health-bearing 
sunlight. These rays are 
absolutely fatal to bac- 
teria. Don’t put it off 
equip your barn windows 
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Let This 
Facts About The Ultra-Violet 
Ray’’—Save You 
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Your Health. 


THIS COUPON 
BRINGS IT 
FREE 






























Cry... 









Gentlemen: 


y My hardware deaier is 


For Plant Life—Young plants raised under 
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diffused — not 


VIMLITE window 
your indoor plants this 
winter! 


VIMLITE are healthier. 


etALL thesunlight, 
just the 
ic part of it. A 
for 


VIMLITE covers 


for hot-beds and cold-frames next Spring. 


Install —VIMLITE 


Long-Lasting, Easy to 
has a wide variety of gen- 
eral uses, describedin our 
folder. Coupon brings it. 
Light in weight, long- 
lasting, easy to install, 
Easy to cut and put up, 


TPT 
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Folder — Real & New York Wire Cloth Company, Sales Agents, 


Dept. B-3, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please forward copy of folder, “Real Facts 
About The Ultra-Violet Ray,” at once, to address below. 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, November 18.—Use luke- 
warm water to launder silk mate- 
rials in the washing machine but dissolve 
the soap or soap flakes in a small quan- 
tity of hot water be- 
fore adding it. 
Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19.—Would you 
like a yard long tape 


measure made of 
heavy brown paper 
with a _ convenient 


little calendar, direc- 
tions for removing 
common stains from 
fabrics, and sugges- 
tions for first aid to the injured on the 
reverse side? If you will write to Mrs. 
W. N. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Women, and ask for it she will 
gladly mail you one. You will find it 
useful in your workbasket. If you are 
a home demonstration agent or club lead- 
er she will send you one for each mem- 
ber of your club. 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, November 20.—Weather 


strips around doors and windows will 
mean a warmer house and a saving in 
fuel. 


Thursday, November 21.—Next time 
you have some cooked rice left over try 
this recipe for rice custard :— 


Rice Custard.—Beat 2 eggs thoroughly, yolks 


and whites together. Add 2 cups milk, % 
teaspoon salt, % cup sugar, stir in 14% cups 
cooked rice, “% pound shredded coconut, and 


1% teaspoon vanilla. Turn into a baking dish, 
place in a pan of hot water, and bake 20 to 
30 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Friday, November 22.—A city decora- 
tor is selling bowls of pretty gourds as 
table decorations. If you grew some of 
the small fancy ones this summer why 
not take a few to the curb market for 
sale? 

Saturday, November 23—Whatever 
anyone ever said in its favor, no 
ever Claimed that chewing gum was be- 
coming to the chewer. 

Sunday, November 24.—If your best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting coat is black, 
choose a dark green, black, or deep red 
dress to wear with it and have black 
Your hat may match either the 
dress or the coat. 


one 


shoes. 





TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- 
TEST WINNERS 


y HERE are the greater opportuni- 

ties for fun, in town or country ?” 
we asked the boys and girls of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman. “In 
the country,” they answered. One or two 
out of the hundreds who answered pre- 
ferred the city but their voices were 
drowned out by the staunch supporters of 
rural pleasures. The judges finally 
awarded the first prize of $3 to Virginia 
Thomas, Reeves County, Texas, and the 
second prize of $2 to Twila Underhill, of 
White County, Arkansas, because of the 
well thought out reasons they gave. 


THE FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


NE cannot give an answer to this 

question without considering the in- 
dividual farm home. The modern farm 
family usually has an automobile, tele- 
phone, books and magazines, attractive 
surroundings, piano, radio or phonograph, 
and some of the modern conveniences. 
The automobile and telephone serve as 
connections with the outside world: an 
ample supply of books and magazines 
combine recreation with education: the 
piano, radio, or phonograph also provides 
recreation; and modern conveniences, such 
as running water, a well furnished home, 
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ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME OF DR. G. 0. WHEELER, TIFT COUNTY, GEORGIA 


The owner displayed good taste and an appreciation of beauty by leaving the 
Notice also how 


longleaf pines as a setting for his home. 


handsome 


lattice work, benches, vines, flow- 
’ 


ers, and grass add to the charm of this comfortable home. 


and electricity, keep one from thinking of 
oneself as a martyr. We shall assume 
that the farm home in question compares 
favorably in these respects with the town 
home. 

Now to compare them definitely. Some- 
one says that in town a boy or girl has 
more opportunities to go to picture shows 
and entertainments of various kinds, and 
to make and visit friends. Well, what 
of it? There are things far more inter- 
esting on the farm if one learns to ap- 
preciate them. There are bird and ani- 
mal friends to be made, and who is there 
to say that one cannot find friendship 
with an age-old oak or a new-born wild 
rosebud ? 

What a delightful place a farm home 
is to bring friends; what could be more 
fun than entertaining them with the many 
occupations that a farm offers? Horse- 
back riding, swimming or fishing, picking 
fruit right off the trees, picnics, and the 
quiet calm and peace of the country are 
among the innumerable things that a city 
friend enjoys. 

Where are the greater opportunities 
for fun? I have lived both in town and 
on a farm and answer wholeheartedly— 
“In the country, of course.” 


VIRGINIA THOMAS. 
THE SECOND PRIZE LETTER 


‘PuE greater opportunities for fun are 

in the country. The very atmosphere 
of the open spaces tends to make life 
more enjoyable. The clear, sparkling 
swimming pools that are seldom over- 
crowded are ideal for swimming and 


bathing. The cool, refreshing water is 
an excellent place in which to exercise 
and have much fun. When town girls or 
boys want to swim they usually go to 
the country or have to swim in an over- 
crowded pool. 

In the country are streams that afford 
excellent fishing, riding horses, skating, 
and many other sports that are enjoyed 
by country boys and girls. And the coun- 
try boy or girl may play the same games 
that are played in town such as baseball, 
basketball, and tennis. 

And eats! Oh, boy! Watermelon, 
muskmelon, apples, strawberries, grapes, 
peaches, fried chicken, and delicious food 
galore. 

To the youthful lover of art and beau: 
tiful scenes the country is the most won- 
derful place on earth. Nature offers 
many mysteries and miracles, tragedies 
and comedies that are in the lives of the 
small folk of field and forest. The bril- 
liant sunrise, the glorious sunset, the 
melodious songs of wild birds, the mur- 
muring of the brook, the odor of wild 
flowers, the blue sky, mystic springs, all 
these things will make a person’s life 
richer if he only cultivates an interest 
in them. There is much joy in a tramp 
through a woodland scene, for every wind- 
ing path and every woodland trail has an 
inexhaustible supply of new and inter- 
esting things to teach. The clean coun- 
try amusements make life richer and 


broader. TWILA UNDERHILL. 


Lola Hollingsworth, of Beauregard 
Parish, Louisiana, says: “How numerous 
are the ways in which country boys and 
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find entertainment ? 


girls 
candy, pop corn, parch peanuts, and play 
the merry old games which never fail to 


They make 


produce laughter and fun for all. Then 
there is always plenty of music furnished 
by the radio and phonographs for the 
country home is a modern home, too.” 

Geneva Brooks, of Rhea County, Ten- 
nessee, says: “The country is the most 
healthful, the most good fun, for there 
is even fun in work on the farm.” 


(For Honorable Mention list see page 18.) 





PATTERNS 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
Pp terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





THE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
| PORK | 





HERE is no need to waste one inch of 

pig, even the squeal—that’s the alarm 
clock for the housewife to get her can- 
ning and curing equipment ready. You 
know the old lines, “And what they could 
not eat that night the queen next morning 
tried.” 

Eat sparingly of the pork while it is 
fresh is very good advice to take. Eat 
plenty of salad and greens with the fresh 
pork is more advice worth taking if you 
do not want that mean feeling after- 
ward. But in this modern time one does 
not mind waiting until next day instead 
of trying to eat it all one day because the 
queen of the household will next morn- 
ing fry it and put it into glass jars or 
tin cans or she will cure it. Whether 
canned or cured it can be kept until next 
year or sold for silver dollars. 


And can have your choice of 
methods. Do you want to salt it? All 
right, there is the dry cure described in 
Mr. Sellards’ article and in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1186; or there is the brine method. 
Do you want to smoke it? There’s the 
old-fashioned slow smokehouse way, then 
the liquid cure metnod; and, also, the 
smoke salt process with which one salts 
and cures at the same time. 


you 


Do you want to preserve for future 
use the pork not eaten fresh or canned 
or turned into sides and hams? The queen 
of the household turns it into sausage, 
headcheese, liver sausage, scrapple, lard, 
cracklings, pig’s feet, or cans it. 


Sausage.— The method of making 
any sausage is the same as that given by 
Mr. Sellards for fresh pork sausage. The 
ingredients of the different sausages ar¢ 
approximately as follows :— 


Pure Pork Sausage.—75 pounds lean pork, 
25 pounds fat, 2 pounds salt, 2 ounces fine 
sage, 4 ounces black pepper, 1 ounce nut 
meg, very little water. Stuff or make into 
pats and can. 

Smoked Country Sausage.—85 ; 
pork, 15 pounds beef, 2 pounds salt, 4 ounces 
pepper, % ounce red pepper, 1 ounce maf 
joram, 1 ounce mace. Cool, stuff, smoke. 

Frankfort.—70 pounds beef, 20 pounds lean 
pork, 10 pounds pork fat, 20 pounds water, ~ 
pounds salt, 2 ounces nutmeg, 1 ounce black 
pepper, 1%4 ounces red pepper. It is stuffed, 
cooled, smoked, boiled, put in cold water, a? 
hung up in a cool place. 

Bologna.—60 pounds cured beef, 40 pounds 
pork, 20 pounds water, 2 pounds salt, 2 ounce® 
mace, 1 ounce coriander seed, 4 ounces black 
pepper. It is boiled until it squeaks when 
pressed, put in cold water ™% hour, and hung 
up to cool. 

Blood Sausage.—25 pounds cured back fats 
7 pounds cured fat skins, 6 pounds blood, 4 


pounds lean 
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pound onion, 1 pound salt, % ounce white 
pepper, 1 ounce sweet marjoram, % ounce 
cloves. It is stuffed, boiled until it floats, 


plunged in cold water, and hung up in a 
cool place. 

Summer Sausage.—25 pounds cured beef, 25 
pounds pork, 6 ounces white pepper, 1 ounce 





EE: 
THAT COZY CORNER 
A set of bookshelves painted a cheerful color 
will make a bare corner of the living room 
bright and cozy. 


whole black pepper, 1 ounce whole mustard 
seed. It is stuffed, smoked, kept dry. 

Liver Sausage.—40 pounds of all the good 
clean head, liver, skin, meat that has stuck 
to the bones, and such not needed for any- 
thing else, and 1% pounds salt, 3 ounces mar- 
joram, 1 ounce allspice, 1 ounce black pepper, 
l corn garlic, 4 onions, 1 gallon broth. It is 
stuffed, boiled, plunged in cold water. 


Scrapple.—Split the well cleaned heads and 
cook with enough water to cover them. Add 
the feet, the skin, and any other good meat 
scraps. Boil until the meat falls from the 
bones. Drain off the broth, pick out the 
bones, chop the meat, add it to the broth, 
and boil. Add cornmeal slowly until thick 
as ‘mush, stir vigorously 10 minutes, boil 
1 hour, pour into shallow pans. Slice and 
fry as needed. 


Headcheese.—To prepare the head shave it, 


skin the snout, cut off the nostrils up well 
near the eyes, remove eyes and eardrums, 
cut off the excess fat for lard, and soak in 
cold water to remove blood and dirt. When 
thoroughly clean, cover with fresh cold wa- 
ter and boil until the meat falls off the bones. 
Remove the meat, chop it fairly fine. To 50 
pounds meat (sometimes the tongue and other 
good scraps of lean are put in) add 1% pounds 
salt, 1 ounce red pepper, 4 ounces ground 
cloves, 3 ounces black pepper, and 2 gallons 
of the liquor the meat was cooked in. Mix 
well, put in shallow pans or the large beef 
casings. If the latter are used they should 
be boiled in the broth and stored in a cool 
place. 
Editor’s Note.—If you have not already 
read the article referred to and do not find 
it in this paper, look for it in an early isste. 
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DON’T CUT THE CORNERS | 
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HEN a room lacks coziness—and 

even richly furnished rooms are 
often without this essential quality of 
comfortable living—the fault generally 
lies in a failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of the corners. After the large 
pieces of furniture have been placed, there 
are always bare spots which need filling 
up with little tables, occasional chairs, 
hanging shelves, or other small articles. 
These nooks and corners must not be ov- 
ercrowded—to get the proper balance in 
furniture arrangement there should be 
plenty of breathing space—but a lacquered 
table or a gay little bookshelf will often 
supply just the necessary degree of ac- 
cent to redeem the room from monotony. 
Many rooms, which seem hopelessly sober 
and sedate because they are furnished with 
heavy and sombre pieces, can easily be 
livened up by the introduction of one or 
two spots of bright color. 

An inadequate bookcase in one corner 
of the living room may be extended along 
the wall beneath the window, as shown 
in the illustration. Plain pine boards will 
serve the purpose, and when they are fas- 
tened in place, the old and the new may 
be brought into perfect conformity by 
painting them the same color. 


oO 


For comfort and good bed-making, 
sheets should be at least 24 inches wider 
and 36 inches longer than the size of the 
mattress. 











Pattern Department 














L 


2993—Never were styles more flattering to” 
the mature woman than this year. 
This gracious model of wistaria moire 
has the very fashionable uneven hem 
line and the softly draped jabot treat- 
ment that lend dignity and grace 
to the wearer. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 39-inch material 
with 3% yard of 20-inch material for 
jabot facing. 

2978—What housekeeper doesn’t welcome a 
new apron pattern? This one will 
appeal because of its neat fit and 
the novel way contrasting material 
is used to trim the neck and pockets. 

a 











This 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


pattern is designed for sizes 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 35-inch material with 4% yard 
of 35-inch contrasting. 

3002—Black is a leader this season, closely 
followed by brown. Either black or 
brown satin back crepe would be ideal 
for this youthful afternoon dress that 
uses the reverse of the material for 
trimming. Although this model ap- 
pears intricate when finished, it offers 
no difficulties for the home dress- 
maker. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 fequires 4 
yards of 39-inch material. 
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No planter 


was every meant to be 


° [ruck Hors 


Cut out constant weeding and cultivating—Grow 
things this new, modern way under Gator- Hide! 


RUDGERY...the dull, 

monotonous drudgery 
of constant weeding and 
cultivating need no longer 
be a part of ANY planter’s 
existence. For Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper, among its 
other miracle - working 
qualities, reduces weeding 


e 


ing soil temperature and 
conserving soil moisture. 
In actual tests it has in- 
creased the yield of vari- 
ous crops from 25% to 
200%—not only increased 
yield but increased the 
QUALITY, too. 

See your dealer today. If he 


crop...minimum 








Celery growing under Gator-Hidae 
Mulch Paper. No weeds...a quality 


labor. Note com- 


parative poor condition of unmulch- 
ed area at right. 








and cultivating t6 the ab- 
solute minimum! 


cannot supply you with 
Gator-Hide, write us direct. 
But see your dealer first. And 
send the coupon, without fail, 
for free booklet NOW. 


Gator-Hide stimulates 
plant growth by increas- 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. Z2 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Early Cabbage growing THROUGH 
Gator - Hi 












lide...two rows to the strip 
RETAIL PRICES 

Type Width Length Sq.Ft. Per Roll 
A( light 18in. 900 ft. 1350 $3.50 The pene to Meeneed for use in the 
A\weight/ 36in. 900ft. 2700 7.00 Miguel osc inca gers ar 

ada Sas. hewa 
B(heavy\ 18in. 450f. 675 3.50 gates af Chapin F. mebars the to, 
B\weight) 36in. 450ft. 1350 7.00 pn A ae Mg 
Substantial discounts on orders of 30 rolls or more 
Canadian prices slightly higher ee 
International Paper Co., Mulch Paper Division 








Dept. Z 2, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, ‘‘The Miracle of Mulch 
ah 1 can secure a supply of 

Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 
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‘OUR. money back {f you can buy > 
it in your store for less than $10, 4 

060+ oe and you keep the watch for your > 
iss trouble! Solid gold effect case, 4 
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Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
4 will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
» to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 


; ” 
e° coupon wear 
vA ey ft 10 days at 
» advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
> lent misrepresentations in our acivertising col- 


e 
UR AMTE 
4 umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 


Seney. ie CSE wn nr ae | | 

accept ofter Seng Watch (Knife an: J >» Day oD afe between reliable business houses and their pa- 
steal Bisaes back if net i fsae trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
Name... .ccccccccccavccncevessvvecproee-soecess-coesont advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate Iand before pur- 
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All sizes, all eolors—Prints, 
Quilt Pieces y.ci Ginsnens, tt 
Solids and checks. 2-lb. rolls contain approximately 15 
yards. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay postman 69c Pius 
Postage. Beautiful Premium given with order for 4 
rolls, $2.69, Plus Postage. $ 
BRENTMOOR SALES CO., Dept. 91, ST. LOUIS, MO. PPD PPO 


PREPS PPPLOL SISOS 




















No End To The 
Wear In Bodygard 
~ UNDERWEAR 


W's so comfortable that you forget you have 
it on, but you are always aware of its good 
appearance, and you'll marvel over the way 
it wears and WEARS. 


4 e A fine ribbed underwear 
with a springy texture. For 
Every Member of the Family. 





An elastic knit fabric with 


Also Infant’s Vel- VELLASTic a silky inner fleece. For 





lastic Wrappers and UNDERWEAR Every Member of the Family. 
Shirts. And Chil- 

dren's U. K. C. For maximum warmth and 
Sleeper Suits. Lambsdown, comfort without excessive 


weight. Heavy fleece lined. 
For Men and Boys. 


Men's soft fleece lined 
unions made of quality 
yarns. Modeled for perfect 
fit and bodily comfort. | 


Ask Your Dealer For 
Bodygard Underwear. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 


Utica . New York 


ISTH 


OURABLE RIB 
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More Farm on the Same Land 
[3 sare the low land this fall and you’ll have a 


more productive farm next spring. You can re- 
claim land that is now worthless, and you can put 
crops in earlier on land that otherwise would be too 


wet to work in the early spring. 


It is easy to dig ditches with Hercules L. F. Straight 
Nitroglycerin Dynamite, 50% or 60% strength. Buy 
it from your dealer, or if he hasn’t it in stock, write 
us and we'll tell you where to get it. We'll send you 
a free booklet, “SHercules Dynamite on the Farm,” if 
you'll ask for it. It tells how to blast ditches, blow out 
stumps and rocks, and do other useful work with 


dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


CUINCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


ON THE SCREEN— American Farm Bureau Federation is distributing an 
explosives picture. ‘“The Farm that Jack Built.’’ Ask your County or Farm 
Bureau Agent when this picture will be shown in your county. 
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The farm described below can be 
purehesed under sales contract for 
0% 
long-time easy terms: 126 acres 
located on good public road, four 
miles from county seat, in good 
white community; six room dwell- 
ing, ¢ . 
tenant houses; all necessary out- to buy fertile 
buildings, including large barn; 
fine 
orchard and pecan trees. Land 
practically level; 75 acres in high 
State of cultivation that will make 
anything that grows in this coun- 
try; 25 
in woodland. 
gate; 100 yards from store; 200 
yards from school; half mile from 
church; as healthy location as you 
will find in state See crop on 
place this year. Price $5,000. 


Typical Offer 





cash and the remainder on 


located in oak grove; three 


well of water; living stream; 
Goiter 


25 acres in pasture; 10 acres 
Mail delivered at 


















South Carolina 
Soils Solve 

Nation’s 

Goiter Problem 


Fruits, vegetables and other food products grown on South Carolina 
soils are unusually high in iodine content. 
quantities of this element and transmits to the plants. 


Medical science 


The soil contains 


Problem,” 







large 


recognizes the value of 
iodine in combating Goiter, that dread dis- 
ease so prevalent in large sections of our 
country. Some hospitals and physicians are 
already demanding South Carolina grown 
foods for their patients. A general demand 
is rapidly growing as the result of exten- 
sive advertising in the Goiter regions. 

In South Carolina lies your opportunity 
lands rich in iodine at re- 
duced prices, and grow food products that 
will be in heavy demand. 

Write today tor a copy of “Foods and the 
and a collection of at- 
tractive bargains in farm lands. 


FIRST CAROLINAS 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


Columbia, South Carolina 


Eat Carolina Naturally Iodized Food Products 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

I hope you are enjoying these bird 
questions and answers as much as I en- 
joyed them. The second set, which we 
told you last 
week was on 
its way, is 
printed be- 
low. You will 
recall that 
they were 
prepared by 
a! elms 
Musselman, 
bird lover 
yan d nature 
counselor. 





1. How many 
hummingbirds 
could be sent 
through the 
mail with a 
2-cent stamp? 

2. The hummingbird builds its home with 
the cotton-like seeds of thistles, and from 
spider webs. What makes it all stay together? 

3. Why does a killdeer lay its eggs on the 
ground while the Baltimore oriole makes an 
elaborate nest? 

4. If the mother quail is killed, will the 
father incubate the eggs? 

5. What is the difference in a woodpecker 
and a sapsucker? ; 

6. What is the difference in coloring of the 
kingfishers ? 





Answers 

1. The common rubythroated hummingbird 
is so small that four could be sent for a 
2-cent stamp. The smallest bird in the world 
is the Calypso’s Cuban hummingbird, a mite 
whose length from beak to tail-tip is barely 
two inches. It weighs less than a gram, which 
means that 60 of them could be sent for 
2 cents, letter postage. 

2. The hummingbird sticks the particles of 
its nest together with its adhesive saliva. It 
is a regular little flying pot of glue. 

3. The killdeer lays its eggs on the ground 
because it feeds there and its young are active 
within an hour of the time they break from 
the egg shell. The young orioles are helpless 
for 10 days and would perish but for the 
elaborate cradle nest woven by the skilled 
mother. 

4. If Ma Quail is killed, Dad Quail will in- 
cubate the eggs and rear the baby quail as 
well or better than the mother. (Not a man’s 
opinion either.) 

5. A woodpecker (downy) is beneficial. Its 
stripes run as white spots across the wings. 
The head is black and white, the male hav- 
ing a slight touch of red well back on the 
top. The sapsucker is not a beneficial species. 
Its entire forehead and crown are red. The 
male has a red throat. The wings have notice- 
able white lines running along parallel with 
the wings. There is no white in tail and yel- 
low tinge on belly. 

6. Mrs. Kingfisher has brownish sides and a 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“We was goin’ to have a cake for sup- 
per if I hadn’t been showin’ Pug how to 
carry a dozen eggs on your head.” 

“IT bet the doctor that discovered it 
ain't sanitary to sleep in your underclothes 
didn’t have to undress without no fire in 
the room.” 






belt of brown across the belly. She is one 
of the few birds whose color is more bri]. 
liant than that of her male. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Our older boys and 
girls who are beginning to think rather serj- 
ously of the farm and its problems ill find 
it worth while to write to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., for Reading Course No, 
22, “Agriculture and Country Life.” It’s free, 

Bird Pictures——So many requests for the 
bird pictures came in that the supply was 
exhausted in just a few days. We believe 
now, however, that we have sets for all who 
are interested in obtaining them. There are 
16 pictures to a set, in natural colors. Send 
4 cents to pay for cost of mailing to Uncle 
P. F., The Progressive Farmer, and say you 
want a set of the bird pictures. 

Also, if you are interested in a set of 12 
pictures of famous Americans, we can tell 
you where they may be obtained for $2. Wash- 
ington, Lee, Franklin, Lincoln, and Roosevelt 
are included in the set. These pictures are 
also in natural colors. 

I Ask You.—What did Paul Revere say when 
he came to the end of his famous ride? 
“Whoa!” 

Why is a Scotchman buried on a hillside? 
Because he is dead. 


Sincerely yours, 





'THE HUSTLERS ARE HUSTLING| 


. HOOP! The anniversary issue 

was fine. No scout could read it 
without being proud that he was a PF 
Triber, or wish he were.” 





This comment by one Lone Scout was 
typical of many that were received and 
of course the tribe chief was delighted 
that so many of you wrote him about the 
issue and that you liked it so much. 

But have you enrolled for the efficiency 
contest? The blank was printed on the 
scout page last month, or you may get a 
blank by writing to The PF Tribe. While 
the contest is young is the time to get 
into it. Two months from now you may 
want to enroll but you'll feel that you 
haven’t a chance to win, and won't enroll 
at all. Send in your enrollment now. 

Scouts who enrolled immediately after 
October 19 were able to report 12 days 
of work in October. Everett Woodson, 
Wolfe City, Texas, reported 10 contrib- 
uting points; Hampton Burkhalter, Rt. 
6, Nashville, Tenn., has been working on 
plans for a school paper and the first 
issue has already been published; Jack 
Carter, Axton, Va., recruited one new 
member ; Ernest Gambell, Jackson, Tenn, 
reported 55 contributing points earned 
and that on October 25 he re-organized 
Troop 53 of Jackson and is to act as 
assistant scoutmaster; William Wood- 
ward, Blackstock, S. C., secured one sub- 





—— 


TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


aw cade 
HONORABLE MENTION IN CONTEST 
North Carolina 
Pearl Adams, Moore; Mary Robins Simmons, 
Halifax; Beatrice Edwards, Madison; Verte 
Shinn, Cabarrus; Ruby Greene, Moore; Hattie 
Stallings, Nash; Bessie McLamb, Robeson; 
Annie Turner, Catawba; Nellie Gibbs, Cumber- 
land; Lois Sigmon, Catawba; May Starnes, 
Union; Coy Woodring, Alexander; Charles 
Lowry, Robeson. 
South Carolina 
Inez White, Clarendon; Betsy E. Beckett, 
Hampton; Gordon Newton, Marlboro; Alma 
Cox, Chesterfield; Viola Self, Chesterfield; Vel- 
ma Addison, Richland; Catherine O'Neal, An- 
derson; Marjorie Smith, Jasper; Lucile Hardee 
Conway, Horry; Vivian Peeples, Hampton. 








Virginia 
Sally Powell, Orange; Louise Pulley, 
Southampton; Anna Lee Moore, Rockingham; 
Marian Sheppard, Goochland; Thelma Morgan, 
Mecklenburg; Maggie Morgan, Mecklenburg; 
Irene Hipps, Mecklenburg; Charlotte Reedy, 
Botetourt. 


% 
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Gets MORE out of Feed 


Rowell ** Hammering Milling’ turns all grain, 
leaves, stalks, cobs into the best kind of feed, sav- 
ing roughage so often wasted. THREE sizes, a 
size for every tractor or motor. A trouble- proof 
millrequiring less attention, less power; not dulled 
by running empty; not impairec d by wear; shre d3 roughage or 
grinds to a powder; lasts longer with fewer replacements than 
ordinary mills. Farmers buy Rowells to make ana bal- 

anced, home-grown feed rations at less cost. 

For electrified farms our No.1 Rowell Whip- It with $ 


or734 H. P. motor is easily installed to grind automatic ally and 
elevate grain, cutting labor costs in two. Moderately priced 
within the rangeofany farmer. There’s a de ,ler or distrib- 

utor near you, or send nametoday 


for catalog 50 and easy terms. 
THE I. B. ROWELL CO. 


1305 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 











Distributed by The Massey Harris Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., and branches. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


cee tg ast chine 
ui 
ENUIN EBAVI 3 PHON- 


GRAFH on 80 Dose Free 
On terms as low as 


3 iD as nn 2 Sere Magnificent 
a ed oak 


piano gt 

eases, equi with thefinest 
+] worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than helt 
standard prices—and $1 

worth of records FREE. 












| Just a 


number 0! 
z on this extre-liberal 
3 act quickly. 
a life-time Spportunity. © 
DAVIS PHO! RAPH CO, 
@ept.97 X 166, NKOROMO. IND. 








LESS 


i FENCE THAN 
j Vy Sauknine 


Ss New Bargain Book Free 
Write me today. Get the biggest 
beresine I've offered in “ ears 
e big money on Farm Poul- 

try: Fence. , Gates, Steel Posts, Barb fy 

‘Paint, Oil Stoves, € 

















rE GURFIT 





Last winter thousands of 
‘women kept comfortably 
warm on the coidest days 
with Indera Figurfit (Cold- 
pruf) Knit Slips. 


For Indera’s are fash- 
ioned by a special process 
that combines warmth and 

Smart comfort. 


An _ Indera conforms to 
your figure perfectly. 
@ patented border 
vents bunching and riding 
up around your hips. Has 
Datented shoulder straps that 
8Stay where they belong. That’s 
why you can wear them un- 
der your daintiest frocks. 


Indera’s are easily laun- 
dered without bothersome 
froning. 


Indera offers you a wide 
Choice of patterns, fast col- 
ors, weights and prices. 


Ask your dry goods or de- 
Partment store for Indera 
Figurfit (Coldpruf) Kait 
Blips. 


Write us 


for Free style 
folder No. 


253 in colors. 
INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, WN. C. 


| ber ], 











scription to ‘Boys’ Life. All these scouts 
earned the extra 10 points for reporting 
on time. 

the con- 
Next 


progress of 
each month. 


A report of the 
test will be made 


| month the first complete report of points 
| earned 


through November with the 
standing of each contestant on December 
1 will be printed. Somebody will be 
leading. Will it be you? 

(Note.—If you did not enroll before Novem- 
only points earned on or after the date 
enrollment blank is sent in can _ be 
counted. Scouts who enrolled before Novem- 
ber 1 are entitled to credit for all points 
earned after October 19.) 


your 


HOW OUR TRIBE SOLVED A 
FINANCIAL PROBLEM — | 


NE 
Trailblazer 





of the resolutions passed by the 


Tribe, of which I am 


chief, was that every two weeks during 
the fall and winter we would have a 
feast and camping trip. Now all this 


would take money, a commodity which is 
scarce, so we pondered awhile on how to 
get the said money. 

One of the boys suggested setting rab- 
bit gums, a vote was taken, and we tried 
it out. We made about 20 gums and set 
them in the woods in rabbit roads as the 
cottontail paths are called. The first week 
we did not catch anything much but the 
second week we were more successful, 
pulling in four rabbits, or “jakes” and two 
‘possums. We kept this up the whole win- 
ter, catching 60 rabbits, 10 ‘possums, and 
a few other animals. A grown rabbit 
brings 25 cents and a ’possum 50 cents to 
$1. We found a ready market for all 
our catch and in this way we were able to 
have a good time last year. Needless to 
say, we are going to try the same plan 





again this year. FRED HENERY, (9) 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Skat rat lean SPE 

| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


Thad india Life Scout, Troop 29, Ssindieiias 
Miss. Would like to hear from any scout. 

Shirley Stephens, Rt. 1, Addison, Ala. Inter- 
ested in passing scout tests and protecting 
birds. 

Ernest L. Gambell, Union University, Jack- 
son, Tenn. Would like to hear from every 
Lone Scout who is really interested in wild 
life protection and forest conservation. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE. | 
By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 




















WE MORTALS HAVE 
TO SWAT AND SHOO 
QTHE FLIES > gn 
DAWN TO 
DARK= ‘CAUSE 
ff NOAH DIDN'T Swar 
THE TWO THAT 
ROOST ED IN THE 4 
ARK? 














Mary had a little lamb, 
Her daddy killed it dead, 
And now she takes the lamb to school 
Between two hunks of bread. 
—Sent in by Bernard Daynault, 
Cabarrus County, N. C, 


I went ten rounds with Tunney, 
And still I'm feeling fine, 
For it was on a ferris wheel— 
His seat was next to mine. 
—Sent in by Cecil Brookhart, 
Orangeburg County, S. C. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Imelda Cooney, Lee County, Va. 
Carroll Threatt, Union County, N. C. 
Henry Middleton, Jr., Duplin County, N. C. 
Annie Heck Green, Randolph County, N. C. 








WE ADDED 10 THIS 
FEED WHAT MODERN 
METHODS TOOK AWAY 


(1181 R) 
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FROM LAYERS ~ 






















“T have just concluded 
a ten-week test feeding 
Pratts Laying Mash 
against Weaver's, my 
own make. There were 
234 hensin the pens fed 
on my mash, and only 
224 in the pens fed on 
Pratts. Yet the Pratt- 
fed birds laid 5,050eggs § 
while birdsfed my mas! 
' laid 4,391, These results 
| cert: 1inly make mea 
“| booster for Pratts.’ 
J. B. Weaver 
i Terre Hill, Pa. 









SUN VITAMINS! 


Fowls need sunshine 
every month of the 
year. That’s why wild 
birds “fly south” in winter. 
They need Vitamin D. 

But how about the lay- 
ing hens required to pro- 
duce the heaviest just when 
sunshine is most scarce? 
The finest com- 
bination of ani- 
mal proteins, cer- 
eals; and miner- 
als still isn’t good 
enough — with 
that other prime 
food lacking — 
SUNSHINE! 


Sunshine is the 
finest source of 
Vitamin D. Men, 
women, children, 
animals and birds 
that spend time 
in outdoor sun- 
light every day 
don’t need a Vitamin D ele- 
ment in food. But few are 
so fortunate. 


That’s why babies need 



















The Vital PLUS 
Element of this Laying Mash—at 4 
the cost and none of the 


bother of cod liver oil 


cod liver oil, why we pay 
fancy prices in winter for 
sun-ripened Southern veg- 
etables, why Laying hens, 
forced into high egg pro- 
duction during the dark 
winter months, need more 
sunshine—VIiTA- 
MIN D! 


So the sunshine 
element is sup- 
plied in Pratt’s. 
By special proces- 
sing, the choicest 
of cereal, miner- 
al and animal 
protein ingredi- 
ents are vitalized 
with a rich sup- 
ply of Sun-Vita- 
min D. THE 
FIRST LAYING 
MASH COM- 
_ PLETE IN VI- 
TAMINS. See your nearest 
Pratt dealer. For his name, 
write 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, 
391 Walnu t St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRATTS porns 
LAYING MASH 


BABY CHICK FOOD ~ GROWING MASH 


America’s Quality Feed Line 
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New! 


on Remodelin 
Building,Ventilating 







Don’t start any remodeling job, or any 
new building until you get this book. It 
also shows full line of 

a 


latest labor saving equipment for dairy 
cows, poultry and hogs, Stalls, Stanchions, 
Drinking Cups, Litter Carriers, Poultry Feeders, 


Nests, Waterers, etc. Mark coupon showing 
things you are interested in and mail toour office 
nearest you. Book will besent free by return mail. 


and Equipping Farm Buildings 


This book has been prepared especially 
for farmers who are interested in remodeling their present farm 
building or are going to build new ones. It shows you the BEST 
way to do it at the least cost—tells how to plan and arrange in- 
teriors for greater convenience—how to equip it to save you hours 
of labor every day—how to ventilate it to absolutely prevent mois- 
ture and provide better health conditions for your farm stock. 
Let Jamesway’s 25 years of experience in planning and designing 
farm buildings of all kinds help you solve your building problem 
in a way that will save you money on materials and give youa 
building that will never cause you any after regrets. All this in- 
formation is contained in our new Free Book. 

- 


FR 


om Se eee oe ee ne SO ne ee EE ee Ge A meme 
Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You ' 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept.9154 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. ' 
JAMESWAY LTD., Toronto, Ont., Canada 4 
Send me your new Jansenwas Book. Aminterested in 8 
OBuilding JRemodeling (Equipping [Ventilating 8 
(Cow Barn O)Horse Barn OOTile Silo 
OHog Barn (Poultry House OC Building Tile ' 
I would also like information on []New Heating Sys- 
tem for Poultry House []New Pointed Arch Poultry 
House [Dairy Barn Equipment [Poultry Flock 
Equipment, 


Pe eT ee ee 








Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@np expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job 
Cost to you is small. No negroes take: free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept.: 33 Nashville,Tenn, 


Let Our Classified Ad Depart- 
ment Settle Your Marketing 
Trouble. 








A BETTER 
FARM BATTERY 
QUALITY at a Saving 


Have all the light and power you 
need at any time with the new, 
and improved Universal Battery. 


New Features 
New strength and longer life have 
been added—more sediment space 
and othe “*r modern features. Backed 
by 27 years of quality building, fair 
price, and honest dealing — 
and for every make of plant. 
Now Sold on 
Easy Payment Plan! 
FREE Battery Guide 
Send for your copy. 
Carolina Willys Light Co. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 
State Distributors for 
UNIVERSAL taal 
COMP 


BATTERIES 
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| DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Department for Catalog 


ewe 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Be Kind to 
Your Mules 


ask them to drag 
for hours just for 





You wouldn’t 
rocks around 
them work, 
Then why ask them to 
a draft of 40 or 


40 or 
the 


50 pounds of 
fun of secing 


pull a disk harrow that has 
50 pounds more than necessary? 


Treat them right! Get them a Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ 
Single Action Harrow. It has the lightest draft of 
any harrow on the market, 40 to 50 pounds lighter. 
We say so and hundreds of farmers will back us up. 
We know that because they’ve told us so 

At least, investigate! Clip coupon for the complete 
Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Catalog of tillage implements. ‘a 
FREE We'll also send you free ‘‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage,’’ a book worth having. 





Single Action Harrow fitted 
with cutout or solid disks 
of cutlery steel, heat treated 


Clar. 


and ferged sharp for better 
work and longer wear. 
They’re unconditionally 


guaranteed for 3 years. Reversible gangs. Light draft. 
Disks carry weight of machine. Made with extension 
heads for orchard work. 


Mail coupon for free catalog and book, “The Soil 
and Its Tiliage.’’ 
The gm ny Harrow Company, 
Main St., Higganum, Cenn. 
nthe send me FREE your catalog and book, “The 


Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 


ER nos vas tale subnoncevacendubatenens¢eessehssnnaes 
DONE in: coe handd ons cec0 Cee 0600 000b Ess 000000604 
Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Ok feerrewe and Plows are sold 
and distributed Hardware Co., Goidsbere, 
N. C.; and Gri thee urner Balti mere, Md. 











WE CAN TASTE THAT HAM | 
AND SAUSAGE NOW | 


(Concluded from page 8) 





action and promotes the red color so char- 
acteristic of pack-cured meats. The com- 
bined effect on meat of these three in- 
gredients makes of them an ideal curing 
mixture. In widely varying proportions 
these ingredients compose the curing mix- 
tures used by meat packing houses and by 
a great many farmers. On many farms, 
however, salt is the only one used, the 
meat being left in cure for unnecessarily 
long periods. The meat is put into salt at 
hog killing time and taken out in February 
or March and smoked. By that time the 
tissue has become so hardened that it is 
unpalatable and tough. The reader, no 
doubt, can recall the embarrassment he has 
encountered on numerous occasions as he 
attempted to slice a tough piece of country 
ham that had been left in cure too long. 


There are two methods that may be used 
in curing pork—in brine or dry cure. 
Either may be successfully used, but the 
dry cure is generally recommended in the 
South. Less labor and equipment are re- 
quired when the dry cure is used. Also, 
in the regions where the temperature 
sometimes changes abruptly, brine may be- 
come ropy, and, unless boiled or replaced 
by new brine, the meat may sour. A sat- 
isfactory brine may be prepared by the 
addition of 2 pounds of salt, % pound of 
sugar, and % ounce saltpetre to each gal- 
lon of water. The water should be boiled 
before adding the curing mixture. Suffi- 
cient brine should be made to cover all 
the meat. Any part of a cut left uncov- 
ered by the brine will sour. 


A good mixture for the dry cure is 7% 
pounds salt, 2%4 pounds sugar, and 2 
ounces saltpetre. Rub on one-half of this 
amount. In seven days rub on the re- 
mainder. Pack meat in a churn or barrel, 
or on a table. If packed in a churn or 
barrel, do not remove the liquor that col- 
lects in the bottom. When large hams are 
put into cure, some of the mixtures should 
be inserted around the joints of the ham. 
This can be done by inserting a finger on 
each side of the pelvic bone. This step 
reduces the risk of souring around the 
joints, and does not mar the appearance of 
the cut. The hams and shoulders should 
be left to cure 21%% days for each pound 
of weight. However, no piece, regard- 
less of size, should be left in a dry cure 
for more than 28 curing days. A curing 
day is one on which the temperature is 
above freezing, the ideal temperature being 
36 degrees Fahrenheit. When the tempera- 
ture is below freezing, meat takes no cure. 

After the meat has been in cure for the 
allotted time, it should be removed, wash- 
ed in lukewarm water, and hung and let 
drip until dry before the smoking is begun. 
In the packing houses heat is used for this 
purpose previous to smoking the meat. 
When handled in this manner, the meat 
takes a more uniform smoke. Green hick- 
ory wood is the best material to use for 
smoking meat. In case it is not available 
any hardwood or corncobs may be used. 
Meat should be smoked until it is a dark 
amber color on the flesh side and a cherry 
red on the skin side. This will require 
from 2% to 6 days under average farm 
conditions. 


The final step in the preparation of 
home pork is the thorough wrapping of 
each piece with a double layer of heavy 
paper, tying with a strong cord and placing 
the piece in a heavy cloth bag, which also 
should be tied securely. Then the meat 
should be hung in a dark, dry smokehouse. 
The wrapping and sacking of the meat as- 
sist in keeping out skippers. 


Modern Methods in an Ancient 
Practice 


AUSAGE making has been practiced 

for centuries. The practice is thought 
to have originated in Egypt. The practice 
was used later by the poorer classes of Eu- 
rope who were searching for some method 
that would improve the palatability of 
their low grade meat products. Much of 
our low grade meat at the present time is 


‘The Progressive Farme 


converted into*sausage, which is a popular 
product at meat markets. Many of our 
heavy hogs should be turned into sausage 
and lard. Sausage meat should be 34 lean 
and % fat. When the proportion of fat ig 
too great, the fried sausage tastes some- 
what like cracklings. Season each 6 pounds 
of meat with 1%4 ounces salt (8 teaspoon- 
fuls), % ounce black pepper (4 teaspoon- 
fuls), 14 ounce sage (2 teaspoonfuls), 


Some farmers leave out the sage. Some 
also add a little red pepper. If red pepper 
is added, the amount of black pepper 


should be decreased. Both sage and red 
pepper should be thoroughly dried in an 
oven and ground fine. The seasoning 
mixture should be rubbed on each piece of 
sausage before grinding. This step assists 
in mixing the seasoning uniformly 
throughout the sausage. 

The knives of the sausage grinder should 
be kept sharpened at all times. 

Sausage may be stuffed into casings or 
cloth bags. Casings are available at many 
of the pork packing plants. After the 
product has been stuffed, it should be 
smoked with green hickory for about one 
day. Hang the sausage about eight feet 
from the fire and try to keep the fire from 
blazing. The smoking improves the flavor 
and assists to some extent in drying out the 
package. If link sausage is smoked too 
much it becomes tough. Frequent testing 
will help to determine the point at which 
the smoking should cease. 


Following the smoking the cloth bag 
casing can be sealed by dipping it in melted 
paraffine. Care should be exercised to see 
that every portion of the package be sub- 
merged in the paraffine. The job of paraf- 
fining can most conveniently be done when 
the melted paraffine is kept in a slender 
vessel. When handled in this way sausage 
can be kept throughout the year. 


| WILL IT PAY TO HOLD” | 
| COTTON SEED? | 


HE following indicates that in 

five years out of seven it has paid the 
cotton farmer to hold his seed from No- 
vember to April. These figures taken from 
the 1927 Yearbook of Agriculture show by 
months the estimated price per ton re- 
ceived by producers for the seven years 
1920-1926. The price quoted by the oil 
mills the day this» is written was $27 a 
ton, an advance of $1 over the price for 
the day before. Will it pay to hold cot- 
ton seed now? Let each reader study the 
figures and then aswer the question for 
himself :— 





table 


Year Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. 
1920 ...... 26.00 19.83 18.96 19.76 18.92 17.23 
1921 ...... 29.15 28.78 29.24 30.17 32.72 4.79 
Oar asaxse 40.18 42.93 43.35 45.16 46.32 47.0 
OO os kins 45.92 45.54 44.37 43.27 41.34 40.42 
1924 ...... 33.57. 35.48 37.50 37.14 38.21 37.94 
1925 ...... 27.64 27.87 28.40 29.06 29.47 31.51 
ee 18.66 18.05 18.55 22.39 25.43 25.80 


Aunt Jiet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Gettin? married is like buildin’ a fire. 
You got to have somethin’ solid to keep 
goin’ after the kindlin’ burns out. 


“IT knew when that baby was a month 
old that it wouldn’t be long before Jenme 
was explainin’ how it fell on its he 
when it was little.” 


: Novemb¢ r 
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CASH AWARD: 
sor TRAPPERS 


Here is a real opportunity to receive an award 
up to $2000.00 and also get the highest market 
value for your raw furs. As you know, quality 
and condition of pelts largely govern the prices 

id; so to catl all fur shippers’ attention to 
the importance of proper handling, we an- 
nounce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. have marketed mil- 
lions of dollars worth of fur for more than 
500,000 trappers. In practically all cases higher 
prices were paid than could have been secured 
elsewhere. However, many of our shippers 
would have received even bigger fur checks 
had they been more careful in skinning, stretch- 
ing and packing. 

As always, we are anxious to help trappers 
obtain peak market prices on their shipments 
‘irst National Fur 
Show offering « s i 000.00 in 
cash is to demonstrate how proper handling 
will aid you to get better prices for your pelts, 


WIN THESE CASH AWARDS: 





ist Award $2000.00 
2nd Award.........................- 500.00 
3rd Award..._.._........ pee cee 250.00 
ON en 100.00 
irards 6690.00 2150.00 


The show is open to every fur shipper—no 
entry fee—no red tape. Simply send pelts to 
the nearest Sears, Roebuck and Co. Store 
named below. They will be entered in com- 
petition, a check for the full amount of the 
sale being sent you as usual. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 

MAIL — Colengo 

COUPON TO? Kansas City Seattle 

—_————-_ (Write nearest point) 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 7TTP44N 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
fur shipping tags and Johnny Muskrat’s booklet 
which explains your free fur marketing service, 
and tells all about the Fur Show. 


Memphis 
allas 


Rural Route-.---...-.-- Tc sannewen 
Please give both your Route and Box Number 
if on a Rural Route. 


SN A Oe a dinis wabitande wee 
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FOURTEEN THINGS TO DO IN 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


1. Get ready for winter spraying of 
fruit trees. Put spray pump in shape, 
purchase spray materials. 

2. Wrap trunks of fruit trees three 
years of age or younger where rabbits 
are abundant. Use poultry wire, corn- 
stalks, paper, or other convenient ma- 
terial. 

3. Where stable manure is available 
give orchard a broadcast coating now. 

4. In ordering fruit trees for setting, 
include one or more Japanese persim- 
mons. 

5. Carefully bunch turnips before sell- 
ing. Remove a feay of the outer leaves. 


6. Stable manure is a good overcoat 
for the garden. A covering an inch or 
two deep applied now will help much 
next year. 

7. Plow broadcast all of unused por- 
tion of garden, which will destroy 
many insects and put ground in better 
shape for early spring planting. 

8. Give garden a broadcast applica- 
tion of lime, using two tons ground 
limestone or one ton air slaked lime 
per acre. 

9. When setting strawberry plants, 
avoid planting deep enough to cover 
bud or crown. 

10. Do not set strawberries on sod 
land or land that has much grass roots 
in it, as grubworms are bad here and 
will destroy the plants. Set on land 
that has grown clean cultivated crops 
for the past several years, or on new 
ground. 

11. Take every precaution to prevent 
strawberry plant roots drying out when 
setting, as these small fibrous roots 
dry out quickly, which makes it diffi- 
cult for the plants to live. 

12. Very thoroughly prepare land be- 
fore setting strawberry plants. Now 
is a good time to do the setting. 

13. Give asparagus and rhubarb beds 
or rows a heavy broadcast covering 
with stable manure. 

14. Very carefully grade pecans as to 
quality and size before selling. 

L. A. NIVEN. 




















PLANTS 
on Strawberries —the 


November 


STRAWBERRY 


Send today for Allen’s book 
i best 
money crop. Shipping season “ 4 ° z ° see 

. | given this question is found in Codpera- 











THE NEW 
FARQUHAR SAWMILL 


Roller Bearings 


New Automatic Geared 
Set Works 


Farquhar Sawmills have large capa- 
city, cut accurately and are easily op- 
erated. They are equipped with the 
new automatic Geared Set Works, 
Chain Oiling or Ball Bearings. Bulle- 
tin 629 illustrates and describes the 
mills with Chain Oiling Bearings and 
Bulletin 629-A fully describes the Roller 
Bearing Mills. 


We also build Steam Engines for 
mounting on boilers of the Locomotive, 
Deep Fire Box, Cornish or “Slab Burn- 
er” Types. Also the 60 H. P. Farqu- 

r-Hercules gasoline motor mounted 
on strong truck. Write for complete 
information. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., 


Box 619, York, Pa., U. S. A. 
Builders of Sawmill Machinery since 1856 
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| FARMERS LOSE $5 TO $25 
ON EVERY “GIN CUT” BALE | 


% LEASE tell us in The Progressive 

Farmer how cotton gets ‘gin cut, 
causing the heavy losses I hear of, and 
what we can do about it.” 





Perhaps as good an answer as can be 


tion, the bright little monthly publication 
of the South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association. In an issue now 
before us, we read :— 


“Gin cut, briefly defined, is staple that 
has been broken to such an extent that it 
reduces the length of staple and destroys 
the unifomity of the fiber lengths. This 
damage ‘very materially reduces the value 
of the cotton and is always charged 
against the producer, regardless of where 
he sells. 

“Some of the causes of gin cuts, as 
outlined by experts, are :— 

1. Dragging saws, which means that the saw 
is rubbing against the rib, causing the fiber 
to be cut or broken instead of pulling it off 
evenly from the seed, 

2. Gin cuts are frequently caused by tight 
rollers, the operator allowing too much cot- 
ton to enter the roll box, thus slowing down 
the speed of the rolls without reducing the 
speed of the saws. The saws whipping through 
the rolls break the fiber until the uniformity 
of the staple is practically destroyed. 


3. Gin cuts are also caused by the lack of 
relationship or ratio between the saw and the 
roll speeds. If the revolution of the roll in 
the roll box is not kept up properly much 
damage to staple is often done. Excessive 
speed on saws, with low speed on roll, has 
the same effect on the uniformity of staple as 
do tight rolls. 


“The farmer who rushes his cotton to 
the gin, even though it be wet and green, 
and who wants it rushed through the gin, 
must remember that there is no ready 
market for gin cut cotton, and that when 
a mill is found that can use it, gin cut 
cotton is always sold at several cents un- 
der the market price. Because of the haz- 
ard in selling, or attempting to sell gin 
cut cotton, the association will not include 
any bales that are sampled as gin cut in 
the optional pool.” 
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Milk Producer 


PROTEIN 


INDAIRY RATIONR| 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


TheQuaker Oats @mpany 
MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


aoorness CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


UAKER offers you not only a dairy 

ration that will make milk, but a 
dairy ration that will make youmoney! Use 
Quaker’s scientific combination of choice 
ingredients and you can be sure that you 
are getting the best for your feed-dollar. 
It takes other things, of course: common- 
sense management and suitable roughages. 
But so far as the grain part of your feed 
problem is concerned, look to The Quaker 
Oats Company and the Quaker Dealer in 
your neighborhood for help in getting 


more milk at lower cost: 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher — is the complete 
carbohydrate feed; combines perfectly with any 
Quaker high protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%). 
A choice feed for all young or dry stock; an entire 
grain ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 


Aa AA AB RE 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


ABBEE SE 
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=_— comes a time when a 


man’s pipe is called on for more 


than its ordinary draught of con- | 
solation. Sir Walter Raleigh stands | 


| pounds 


awfully well, men; it’s soothing, 


fragrant and a lot milder. But don’t 


take our word for it. Try a pipeful. | 


Smoke it slowly — it’s surprisingly 


cool and mild—right ? Keep a low 


fire, almost let your pipe go out, | 
then drag it up again—now you | 
get all the real rich aroma of the | 


fine tobaccos blended in Sir Walter. | 
Try it once and you'll be satisfied | 


with nothing else. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 331 Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


SiR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 





| Clemson 








DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR- 
' GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS | 


ELOW is the list of 10 high cows in 

Virginia and the Carolinas for Sep- 
tember, 1929, these being the latest re- 
ports we have. The breeds are indicated 
by initials: “A” for Ayrshire, “G” for 
Guernsey, “H” for Holstein,.and “J” for 
Jersey. “Reg” stands for registered and 
“Gr.” for grade. 

Virginia—The 10 highest cows for 
the month of September, 1929, accord- 
ing to official testings of the Virginia 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
are as follows :— 

Pounds 
Milk Fat 
Geo. B. White, Reg. H 109.0 


as 

2. Huntland Plantation, Gr. G - 77.9 
3. Wittig & Drew, Reg. G. ........ je? ee be | 
4. 


Owner and Breed 


Dr. J. S. Andrews, Reg. J. ..... 1,263 
H. L. Welsh, Gr. G. 829 
. R. L. Harrison & Son, Gr. H... 1,900 
, oD. Mere, Bee. Te ..c.ccccsccs 1,656 
SB, Fe, ee Ghee hw os ci cece cciesyss 2,061 
. P. A. Lewis, Gr. 
; PECNNGEW WEGR, BER. Gas. 506605000 :; 


North Carolina—Following are the 
10 highest cows taken from all herd im- 
provement associations in North Caro- 
lina for September, 1929 :— 

Pounds 
Breed Milk Fat 

. Pinehurst Farms, A. 77 69. 

. Textile Dairy, H. 3 61. 

. Valkyrie Farms, G. 61.5 

| Pinehuget Facmse, A. ......2.000s j 61.3 
D TORE WG Bis. ce dccudvccevcende 1,380 60. 

i ee "CRASONCO FOG, F.. 5 iisccececens 972 «60. 

| Saenty Tit Dery, Fe ..ccccsses 1371 3.: 
L Piseka-ot Poarene, A.. ..c0cccccses 1,308 58.6 

. Lindale Dairy Farm, H. ........ 1,677 58.6 
10. Gaeborme Farm, GB. o.ss ss cscsccces 1,413 57.9 


Owner and 


South Carolina. — Following is the 
list of the 10 highest cows compiled 
from Clemson’ Agricultural College 
dairy honor roll for September, 1929. 
Every cow on advanced registry test in 
South Carolina which, during her test 
period, makes butterfat equivalent to 50 
for the month is listed on the 
roll. “These figures,” say the 
authorities, “are estimates, not 
official production; but they give a 
method of comparing the production of 
all cows on test in the state” :— 


honor 


Pounds 

Owner and Breed ilk Fat 
1. Fred H. Young, J. _ ae 
. Fred H. Young, J. ,15! 71.0 
3. C. S. McCall, G. 69.6 
4, Pedigreed Seed Co., G. .......... 66.2 
5. C. S. McCall, G. 
. J. B. Roddey, G. .....---sseecees 
7. Pedigreed Seed Co., 
. S. H. Zimmerman, 
9, Pedigreed Seed Co., G. 
N. G. Roosevelt, G. ...-cccscccees 1,041 


RAD NN 


LATE 


"WHAT TO PLANT IN 
NOVEMBER 





V HILE it is now late to sow such 


field crops as small grain and leg- 
umes, it is by no means too late. Every 
effort should be made to get the seed in 
the ground as soon as possible. If hay 
and roughage are short, then $3 to $5 in- 
vested in seed and'as much more in fer- 
tilizer will produce feed that we would 
have to pay $20 to $35 per ton for, ‘not 
to mention the saving grace of winter 
cover crops as soil improvers. 

Field Crops.—While it is late, there 
is yet time to sow the following for late 
winter grazing and hay :— 

Oats 
Red clover 
Sweet clover 


Wheat 
White clover 


Austrian peas 
Alsike clover 
Barley 

Canada peas 
Mammoth clover 
And let’s not forget rape and kale for 
the swine and poultry, boys and girls, and 
all the folks at home. 


Garden Crops.—The good home gar- 
den is now (November 4) supplying fresh 
the following vegetables daily: beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, chard, collards, 
cress, endive, kale, lettuce, mustard, on- 
ions, parsley, parsnips, radishes, salsify, 
spinach, and turnips—an even dozen-and~ 
a-half kinds. And there at least half- 
a-dozen other kinds we could have had 


now if planted at the right time and 
cared for. 


That so few of our farm gardens have 
barely a fourth of the vegetables we 
should be producing now, is due very 
largely to our not thinking as much of 
our gardens as we should and not think- 
ing about them as often as we should. 
The following list is a reminder of the 
late winter and early spring vegetables 
we can start now :— 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Onion (seed and 
sets) 

Radish 

Spinach 

Turnip 


Beet 
Broccoli 
Carrot 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Chard 
Chives 
Collard 
Cress 


NEW WORLD CHAMPION HEN. 


A BARRED Rock hen, Lady Victor- 
ine, is the new world’s champion, 
having produced 358 eggs in 365 days. 
This is the greatest number of eggs ever 
produced by any one hen in the world in 
one year. She is owned by the Poultry 
Husbandry Department. of the University 
of Saskatchewan, Canada. The eggs pro- 
duced averaged a little more than two 
ounces each in weight. She began laying 
when she was 192 days old and her weight 
is six pounds, five ounces. 








DobuTi 
_funday fchoolfesson? | 


About Living With People of Other 
Races. 


(Lesson for November 17, 1929—John 4:5-10; 
Acts 10:9-15, 30-35; Galatians 3:28, 29.) 
: I 


When did the incidents of the current les- 
son occur? 


Christ’s conversation with the Samaritan 
woman is placed in the year 27 A. D., the 
first year of his ministry. The conversion 
of Cornelius occurred 41 A. D. 


Il 


What was Peter’s attitude toward the Gen- 
tiles ? 

Peter, though the leader 
band following the death of Christ, held the 
Jewish feeling toward the Gentiles. They 
were the conquerors of Palestine, and all the 
prejudices and caste lines separated him from 
them. 


of the Christian 


Ill 

Who was Cornelius? 

Cornelius was a Roman centurion who was 
stationed in Caesarea. He was a kind, gen- 
erous, and good man, who worshipped God 
and was greatly beloved. 

IV 

What message did he receive? 

An angel appeared in broad daylight and 
ordered the centurion to send messengers to 
Joppa to bring a man named Peter to Caesa- 
rea. Peter would tell Cornelius of the true 
religion. 

Vv 

How did Cornelius act upon this vision? 

Cornelius sent two messengers to Joppa 
with instructions to bring Peter to him. 

VI 

Where was Peter at this time and what 
incident occurred in his life? 

Peter, at this time, resided with a tanner, 
Simon by name, in Joppa. On the day that 
the messengers reached Joppa, Peter had gone 
up on the flat top of the house where he 
could engage in prayer undisturbed. 

Vil 

What vision did he receive? 

As he prayed, Peter beheld a great sheet 
let down from Heaven. In it were all manner 
of beasts, reptiles, and birds, which a voice 
commanded him to kill and eat. Peter re- 
fused it as unclean, according to Jewish 
standards. And God responded: “What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 

Vill 

What was the interpretation of this vision? 

That God is no respecter of persons. All 
who worship Him and walk in His footsteps 
are beloved by Him. 

Ix 

What followed upon this vision? 

Peter followed the messengers to Caesarea, 
where he met Cornelius. There he learned of 
Cornelius’ vision and realized that Jew and 
Gentile were one in the eyes of God. 


x 
What did this occasion mark? 
This marked the beginning of the real mis- 
sionary work among the Gentiles by the dis- 
ciples. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Without Poisoy 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home,barn or Poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains nog 
ison. K-R-O is made of Squill. as recog. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, undgy 
the Connable process which insures maximyy 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkangy 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials, 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarante, 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exte. 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four timg 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R= 








Giant Poultry House 
Creosoted or painted. Made 
dy erected, can 


le, bec 
hey are more modern, better 
in construction, more sanitary, 
more practical and, quality con- 
sidered. are lowest in price. 
GET FREE CATALOG. 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, 





DEPT. 635 











Olin aut 


Smoke 


Your meat thi: 
Safer, Quicker, 
Better Way 


ORTON’ 


FIGARO 
SMOKE- 
SAO sears aati Soe 
~~ Conmory -an0esss 


orTON’s Figaro Smoke 

Salt isan improved 

meat-curing Salt. Does the 

whole job at one time. 

Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 

Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 

Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 

send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 

$1.25 in Far West. 

FREE — this illustrated book rem, 
onmeat-curing. Write forittoday intet 


MORTON SALT COMPANY : 
* Dept. 30 Chicago, Ill. 








SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Seicactans Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. * 

FREE SAMPLES. 
Raleigh Fence & Reofing Ce. 7 


Dept. P-3 Raleigh, N.C. fa 





SHIP YOUR DRESSED 
POULTRY TO 
SOUTHERN POULTRY CO. 


321 S. Front Street 
Phila, Penna. 














as foreman or active worker 


HIGHEST PRICES — BEST RETURNS 
LPP PPL PLL LLL DLL DODD DOLD DDD LLCO OEN 
cain 
A JOB on a good farm can be found 
by running a small class 


— 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a re 
party for the coming year. 
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to Trappers 

forthe twenty-fifth consecutive year ROGERS 

fur market information, price lists, etc., are 

wailable to trappers free. 

located in the heart of the primary raw fur 
i of the world—St. Louis—Rogers advance 

market quotations are the latest and best ob- 

tainable. Don’t be without them this year !| You 

anjoin the thousands of trappers who deal ex- 

dusively with ROGERS. Just write for free fur 

fists, poring tags and other information, to 


3 0 ee ee ey 00. TA 


iy RoGERS FuR co. 74) 











Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at thesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 


Write for horse book 4-B free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 
ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
going sound and well” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT Ca 
. YOUN 


IEEE TREES _ 


per 100 & up. | 
tmslior large lote, Blood 37 50 Tete Delicious Appies, 
far, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Omsmental Trees Vines San 2 Catalog in colars FREE 
Ti. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELA 








an St. stield, Mass. 
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er Beds, 
a * ‘ee a“ 


Write at ence for Pree. 
ary Feather 


Feathers 
auality willeurprise you, All goods arte Write 
is the te, Eon buy, get — aS Find sdeampic@ Today 


ERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 
Dept. N-6! jashville, Tenn. 





Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name and 
{ and mail it “4 a with 10c, pcaeaene renee 
ot six age trial. 


= So. Clark 


Best Poultry Paper 6 issues dO 


American Poultry Journal, 
e St. Chicago, m. 





a 








Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. | 








Trappers 


Save Money on Traps 





Send Coupon For 


FREE BOOK 


Are puveedy ter the 

Big Fur Season just 

geoge? geowetes 

atalog of Trapping 

Supplies will help 

res make this your 

iggest fur year. 

Provideseverything 

you need at maney 

saving prices. Tells 

Sen, allyou want to know. 
Com your name and address for Funsten 
plete Free Trappers’ Service including 

MN "Asten Catalog of Trapping Supplies. 
enpare e now for big | fur r money | this winter. 


FUNSTEN EF FOUKE FUR CO. 
sunsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
me your C lete Free Trappers 
Sve gt including the New Funsten _ 
’ Market Reports, Shipping Tags, 
ttc. All Free to me. 























| get up at a reasonable hour. 


| less. 


A fille fovwaen 


On | Good ffealth 


F. M.Reeisrtr, M.D. 
cane and What to Do About It 


“Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.” 

HEN we cannot sleep, be the cause 

what it may, our trouble is called 
insomniq. “Then the king went to his 
palace, and» passed the night fasting, 
neither were instru- 
ments of music 
brought before him, 
and his sleep went 
from him.” (Daniel 
6:18). 

Insomnia you see 
is not confined to 
the poor man who 
lies awake at night 
pondering over how 
to make one dollar 
do the duty of two, but it strikes those in 
high places as well. We often think we 
sleep but an hour or so at night (when as 
a matter of fact, we have had a fairly 
good night’s sleep) and we go out and tell 
everybody that we did not sleep last 
night, thereby adding to our insomnia. 


What Can Be Done About Insomnia? 
—There are five things you can do to- 
wards banishing sleeplessness :— 


DR. REGISTER 


1. Get your diet properly regulated and bal- 
anced; eat a light supper. 

2. Leave your troubles 
sitting room and bedroom. If the ones you 
left happen to stray away in the night—and 
they often do—you can always find new wor- 
ries if you desire them. 


outside of your 


3. Get your mind off your day’s work and 
worries by reading some light literature or 
playing some game that requires little thought. 


4. Retire early and at a regular hour and 
Often a walk, 
followed by a hot bath, helps to relax a per- 
son and make it easier to sleep. A cup of 
hot cocoa or a glass of hot milk helps to 
produce sleep. Your sleeping room should 
be well ventilated and your cover should be 
warm. A hot water bottle to the feet in 
winter helps to induce sleep. 

5. If you do not go to sleep at once, do not 
worry about it, but keep perfectly quiet and 
fix this in your mind: that it does not make 
any difference whether you sleep or not, that 
you are not going to worry about it, that 
you are going to rest in bed, and that you 
will be very much rested in the morning, 
sleep or no sleep. Whatever you do, do not 


take any medicine to make you sleep, except | 


by your doctor’s orders. 


“Blessings on him who first invented 
sleep,”’ said Sancho Panza, or words to 
that effect, and so say I. 


General Suggestions.—The inability 
to sleep, known to the medical fraternity 


| as insomnia, is not a disease, but only a 


symptom of some ailment or disease. 


Most people require eight or nine hours’ 
sleep. Some get along fine with much 
Some seem to do well on five hours 
out of the 24. I am of the opinion that 
the profoundness or soundness of sleep 
has lots to do with the hours required. 


| Those who sleep lightly and are disturbed 
| by every unusual sound, 


require more 
hours than those who sleep soundly. We 
all have sleepless nights now and then, but 
if sleeplessness is continuous and you can 


| get no relief from this trouble, after ap- 


plying the few simple rules I have men- 


tioned above, you should see a doctor at” 


once. 


It will probably be found that your 
trouble is caused by poor personal hygi- 
ene, bad living habits, irregular hours for 
eating, sleeping, and exercise; too much 
alcohol, coffee, tea, or tobacco; or finan- 
ces, domestic trouble, or poor sleeping 
quarters. Put your case in the hands of 
a good doctor; let him give you a thor- 
ough physical examination. Make hi.a 
your confidant and friend; then take his 
advice and you will soon be able to woo 
and win— 

“Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of 
care. 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s health ser- 


monette will be about “catching” diseases 
and how they are caught. 
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14,000 lbs. of milk 


per cow in 10 months 


A HERD of pure-bred Holstein cows were making fair produc- 
tion records year after year. But the records were stationary, 


neither increasing nor decreasing. 


The cows, according to rule, would fall off in their milk 
yield about 10% a month from the second month after calv- 


ing to the end of lactation. 


When the average age of the cows was nine years, Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic was added to their ration. No other 
change was made in care and feeding from previous years. 

The first year with Tonic the herd exceeded all previous 
records, averaging 14,068 Ibs. of milk and 442.6 lbs. of butter- 
fat (552 lbs. of butter) per cow, in 10 months. 

This noteworthy record was the result of sustained milk 
production. Instead of falling off the usual 10% a month, 
after the first month, the decline in milk production was more 
gradual. All the cows were steady producers from first to 


last months. 


Production during the third month was equal to that of 
the first month of the period. The monthly milk average per 
cow was 1707 lbs. for first five months and 1106 lbs. for last five. 

The Tonic kept the cows’ appetites on edge; all the cows 
were regular and hearty feeders. It kept the bowels regular 
and the kidneys active. There was no clogging of the system 
under the stress of heavy feeding; no “‘going off feed”’ and “‘off 
production.” The Tonic supplied minerals that are vitally nec- 
essary to milk production. (Important among these are calcium 
carbonate, calcium phosphate and iodine.) The Tonic sustained 
the milk flow, enabling every cow to produce up to her 
capacity every month during the milking period. 

REMEMBER —No feed can take the place of Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic. Regardless of the kind of feed you 
give your cows, Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic will always 


pay you extra milk profits. 


Adopt our plan of continuous feeding of this Tonic. The 
cost is only 2c per cow a day. Figure 18 lbs. for each cow for a 
90-day supply. See the local Dr. Hess dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Crark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. HESS 


Improved Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 











roll Stumps by TRACTOR 
. ai in HalftheTime! ! 


Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
man operation. Lowest-cost 


Ff 
2413 29 St. Centervitte, ta. 





UARANTEED, jewelled, genuine 
Swiss movement. ACCURATE, 
Military model. Richly engraved 
life-time case. Radium dial. Orig- 
inal price $14.49 
SENG to - 
SE ND NO MON ey! 


BRADLEY. 1 140 REWTON. MASS. 











$10,000 000 


Beate Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


&3, $10. year No Dues ov 


a 

NO “MEDICAL, EXAMINATION 

Policy Pays 

$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet Fe eyesight. 
Many unusual protecting clauses . 5 Weeki ly 
nefits, tet doctor an hospita i bilie’ Covers 
Automodi le, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accide Covers "many common sicknesses, in- 
cluding ‘typhoid, 2? ——* operations Leber neu~ 
and o exclusive 
Health ona “accident Insurance Company. Don’t 
delay, you may be next to meet sickness or acct- 
Ge. Mail coupon today for free descriptive 
North’ American Accident Insurance Co. 
368 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 








City and State 


maAiGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 








Send No Money 


Only 


Nowhere can you 
equal this coat bar- 23 
gain. Only ourtre- 4% 


res. om- 
pare it with many high 
priced coats and you’! 
agree with us that it 4 
the greatest bargain soe 
ever saw.Madeof splen- 
id wool- Velour, 
winter weight. Collar 
has wide band of real 
Coney Fur and is also 
trimmed with fancy 
stitching. Note the new 
style si pease with 
Rayonstite andfan- 
oy contrasting 
latest style 
Hines. Agreat bargain. 


Sree en Meees" ‘d Terie-as 
sa pg Money 


Jggt send 
sivingsize ws wanted, 
co pay bay nal jimans4. 98 pi 
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“Where Progressive F. B 2 | r, 
ve Farmers Buy and Sell” p 
Psicos —— Canute VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North : Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, suffic 
arolina, South 4 arolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- : 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. eral- 
Edition— Circuiation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Dtsnhey Rates— | ai 
: 150,000 N. C., 8, C., and V: 5 
State plain! 5 ey B. Ve, ON a...s 10c a word 50 pe ‘ 
oie ehtie ta 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a bebact an “tad Se “ pve 
2 : ns you id 100, 000 Ga., ‘Ala. , and Fla pelea aise 6c a word 6.50 pe ‘ii h 
wis 0 use. Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn 5¢ a word 5 * x 
. . c ore 50 p Cc 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Teras Dove 135, 000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. <= aie Rh Der mo DISPLAY CLASSIFIE 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks BAD? th rh ot sus abide Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch IED ADS 























in advance of publication date. Additional Your ad set in larger type is more fig. 


Co ee ee ee coakalty, Address Classified Advertising Department, The Peciaasies Farmer, Raleigh, N. C tinctive and attractive, Note rates pa 
, ’ . . neh in table. 











Farms For Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collards—Onions Nursery Stock Miscellaneous Seeds AIL . 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































- Cabbage plants from Long Island seed, good as grows. ruil 
_Live stock raising profitable in the famous Tombighee 10,000, $9; 1,000, $1.25; postp: mid. Ww, B ie 4 a site A eu Trees. —Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- Hardy Alfe alfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet AIL . 
Valley around Demopolis, Alabama. This fertile black North Carolina : ; » ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not sati ASL . 
land is rich in lime sphorus and grows alfalfa - _ " - Cle velan Tenn. Geo. Bowman, 1, Concordia, Kans 10 tisfled, AIF 
without inoculation six varieties of clover issionary Strawberry plants, state inspected; thou- Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees. ornamental @ stock. ae} — 
i i ( ov Aad : un 10U pes.—Pecan trees, ornamentals Large stock i hoa 7 
“ro 1 this valley heey ttle dg Stnd $2.50, postp Writ tan, Teache} ; jeti pe y : “tp eld _—Coker strai ghums. sound, bright 2 
ae pi ve atin’ db ; ey 4 und cattle a 7 eet cay 4 uid rite A. M. Kenan, Teachey, est varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- Me _bushe el: Coker : Abr Biases esses . ae bright, A2F 
raising i rov ins by Te. I i h - is Hii he Ml _ cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. : Redhart Wheat, $2.50; Beard I 5 A3F 
aisin + ow ry eaps and bounds ( al ty fine Cabba 5 > i stoi ae ) A = rd 9 Serer 
beef types are used infall 51 inches per = 000 10,000 . Be she ae metre eg ire a Ou, Early bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, as ine- Aw trian W inter P 12e poun Leaf 
d im, we listributec wells Short se , . ‘ an , »ple Pear, Satsuma, and othe i s. Everg 3 eeds handled. 
ann 1 distril 1. 1 hort, mild aecille ‘ Races ay “i oe % et ima, and other fruit trees Ever i 5 ence gy Cc a: ee BIL 
winters; outdoor work round. Land prices = — pecans eee ea) atalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Mis angeburg : 
low Through service Northern maxkets. and t Frostproof winter heading ) and Collards: Best varietie 7 er wee Fr eae Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag Bal. 
Pensacola by new extension of Frisco Railroad . fadt 200, 60e: 500. $1: 1,000, $1 poatpata W i Sest varieties Apple and Peach trees low Mata: Futel , £2 1 ag, B3I. 
growing la of new opportunity For full ce t ils Branan, Gordon Ga : ah : : ‘ yi tbe: vines 80. Ornamental shrubs 10c. Ever: reens Pe e ise ae come’ ey 4 
write ¢ Michelson, Colonization Agent Frisco — : - . 7 Catalog free. 3enton County Nursery, Box 109, Ri sed a Fae eae pos ered OF 5 BAL. 
Lines, 855 Frisco Bldg., Saint Loui So ” Cabbage plants: 100, 35c¢; 300, 85e; 500, $1.25; 1,000 Rovers, Ark. f. ah ra 100 pounds pone an White BSL 
ys : g., Se ) Sos postpaid Bk Catatininn ara) 5 Be , ae | See ——$ o.b. shipping poin Cash with order. 5; #g 
ecient See eae” Ee Ms hate lel " ; ay Hy 1 guaranteed. Pegram Plant Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and cantile Co. Enterprise, _Ala. ib B6L . 
Arkansas = —— , oa ___-‘ other fruit trees. W orld’s largest pecan nursery. ee SSS - o 71 
‘ite a —* Millions Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants ready. pi , and aoe anting guide. Bass Pecan Company, = BIF 
320 acres: 80 cultivated, strong bottom and ut 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75¢e. $1, 1,000, collect sumberton, iss . 
good timber; 4 houses, switch cane for stock, § r RK. O. Parks, Pisge ‘ i Se ee ire - oO t ” 
SEE LET SO. er eckes ht ae 1 See ( Sie sprini a irks, Pisgah, N. ¢ ; _ ie, ee 2 Pecans, P ears, “Plums, Peaches, Japan ~ Persimmo r Uu ry an niet B2F 
Arkansas. : ‘ Frostproof winter heading Cabbage and Collards; ‘Satsuma Oranges, Ornamentals. All well grown Pric Wanted.—Cont BF 
sewioh a. ate come see eee oe 200 60c: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75: postpaid. Lewiston right. Catalogue and information free. Wight Nur- 41 heacar 7 ee — ben A acta hat ; BAF 
‘ . ‘ant Farm, Lewiston, Ga sery Company, Cairo, G aba eS. | oanars weekly thereafter i 
California = : eg te at 2s ____._ paid. Write, giving particulars ahout’ ‘soir ae BSF . 
Stanislaus © ‘all , Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants now ready. Young | Dewberries, f Leaved Kudzu. Mimosa H. F. Jumper, Columbia, 8. ~~ B6F 
pute ; wig California.—W = aor rs are 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $5; postpaid Marks ane Fruit anh She . le trees of all kinds. Startling new RIF 
sperous; crops growing year roun and priced Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C s information about Pecan trees. Send for catalog today. i 7F 
low. Write free booklet, Dept. M, Stanislaus County es ~ $$$. Fitzgerild’s Nursery (The Ranch Nursery), Stephen- Baby Chicks B3 
rovetonspent Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- jsPting: yr ading F rly Jers nd Charleston Cabbage: Ville. Texas. Two hundred pullets, April hatched, $1.50. Red 
desto, Calif. 200, 50c; 1,000 50; postp aid. $1 per 1,000, express. ee seecize a 31.5 eds, B4iD 
fe ne PRS ier a a a ee red ee ee Morris & Son, Maxton, N P I | Atbor tae, “Deoda Nandinas, Boxwood and other Rocks Anconas. Adi h c hathé am Farm, Gulf, N. ¢ BSD 
on Gy Ss =a - end for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Or- ‘ertified Chicks.—Electric atel od iia ne 
stproo ge > wantatien: anae 4 iss s. d all atched Barre icks 
Georgia mph a tag! f sa 000 alae de di 1g Abe doties ; eee err complete line fruit and ornamental plants Reds and White I eghorns 4 bat st Hered Rad B6D | 
5 : a days: 5, " 2 , se s %, bets ore 4 a £ ) >quest. “ 
ti ane * 7 fate Some fruit, lots of growing turpentine J. T. Councill & dass. Franklin, Va. _ eee ren Pons sell —- peal —_- prices. Harlan Crickenberger Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Waynesboro, Va. 7D. 
imber, livable house. Price $1,000; cash $250. Prof. —— ~ soca I ee esate cabal Mica et we ny ' 5 
eanonia ee E ts — ——s eee ; fathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. i B5M 
Waughtel, Folkston, Ga Ac a gfrostproot | Cabba 4 and onions pempade: ¥ on es ae sroee. $5. $7.50 per 100 and up. breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue tiie B6M 
— - , * ollect, 90c per 1, 2 ellow elicious anc ood ed Delicious apples; in Chicks guaranteed. Ma ‘Hi ll Parsons, . 
Mississippi le Plant Co., Thomasville, small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, Kansas. attis: Farms, Box: 116, Sire B7M 
oe . _F rostproof Cabbage plants. Special cash price: - 300, Nuts, TBerries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, B5G 
G ath be 10 acre valley farm, $650. Free list. Me- 45; 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of B6G 
irath, Mountain View, Mo. ‘armers ' Supply “Company, r raniclin, 9 Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. —e, aeeme. rons. pita de healthy chicks. Write BIG 
varuere or price list. ocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, 7 
North Carolina rns, fresh ‘grown ( ‘ubbage and Collard 4 plants: | 300, Pecan Trees North Carolina. 
he; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Expressed, $i B er oe ; = Ke; 
Four farms for sale by owner, F. W. Pittman, Rt. 4, thousand. ee Council 6 Sompany, Meankiia. a. 3udded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees.—Our grove Banner hicks.—Join the farmers and_ poultrymen th 
Whit akers, N. C. ” Cabbage planta: 7 , —_—— — of 5,000 trees is the largest in the state. We have who are making money with fall chicks. Rocks, Reis, age 
Fr aC : = - abbage plants: 300, 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; post- for ‘immediate eptance 8-foot trees at following Leghorns, Hatches weekly. Get our reasonable prices, First 
For Sale 139 acres, 50 acres best tobacco land, Two 10 10; aaueeanell Strawberry plants: 1,000, prices: 6 trees $5 25 trees $10: 50 trees $30: 100 trees catalogue and chick guide. McGaheysville Hatchery, mean 
yates om W sage. Di and cows go with farm Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. $50; f.o.b. Len Cc Send cattlanent. with aiy McGaheysville, Va. : kind 
quick sale Mrs . W. Tilghman, Wilso J : ae ie a PaaS “2 > C $ n } j ra 
=s : yman . ilson ( age, hei iding Collard, Bermuda Onion Addre ss T. O. bawien, Box 95 26, _Greenv ille, S. C. sig husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only Tec wp. as fol 
“For ile.-450 acres; dairy and grain farm; six 300, ; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1, ———————_ Shippeg c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time A—W 
houses, 3 barns, 4 wells: ba 1 land in cultivation, bal xpressed; quick delivery. Reliable Plant Farms, guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior B—le 
ance wor dland. Price $20,( Box T, Mocksville, n, Va. Seeds Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. C—Ct 
North Carolina, ~ Millions Early Jers Charleston Wakefiel Flat x—U 
a R 2 - a a eee: rene ) Early Jersey, varleston akefield, Flat “Mother Bushs’ chic s Or ay r- 5 
Four acres, new five-room brick bungalow, two-car Dutch Cabbage plants: $1, 1.000; expressed. Postpaid: Smut Treatment.—Use approved Ceresan; increases teen leading me Te a ie poner eg es fa 
garage, large henhouse ; electric lights, running water, 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Virginia Plant Farm, yield. Dust form, no damage to seed; 8 ounce tin turing, winter egg-bred money makers ” "Two weeks . 
fronts highway, five minutes depot and post office. Courtland, a. 50c; 1 pound tin 75c; 5 pound tin $3. 3 ounces treats guarantee to live; prepaid. Immediate shipment. 20,000 t 
$3,500, terms ten years; $1,000 cash or good auto- : ites SH ae Gy SE FRG EE bushel oats, Shuler & Smouk, Seedsmen, Orangeburg, chicks weekly. Catalog free. Book 1930 ord now. 
mobile , ravinent. Gwner. Box 84. Guit. N. C Frostproof Cabb ints; Early Jersey, Charleston, South Carolina “pat a 2 € tree. uo rders no _—_ 
—_— —— . , Box 84, Gulf, N. C. Flat Dutch: 200, 00, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, “ ee ee Fe. Se. See Mo. 
ek $12.50; prepaid, price on large lots. Emmett Baby Chicks.—Big, health: cl 
rp : é 8. 4 a . ’ y, livable chicks. Thou- 
Virginia Griffin, Courtland, V: — Beans sous weekly. Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
nteviralice, tn fananel Siege cateiog:. “Old Galt ae Winatacso? (Gabbaad Glantas Marly Geiese and Char ail us your samples and prices on Rove ans and 2, 100. Giants: $14, 100. Leghorns and heavy dete 
Co., Chase City, Va. d Belt Realty seston Wakeflel Prepaid mail: 500 “$1.10 1000 "2 Peas. Rose Seed Company, Clarksdale, Mis mate Gtly “ be ae? prepaid. sg Guarantee prompt ship- 
poe) - Pentass collects $1 thousantl Grae Hes ey TaRn ial Co eae an t Rinse walk 7 ————-_ ments. o.d. if desired. pecial quotations larger 
A lawyer’s home: a perfect drea Co ERB aliens 7 bs - R rder now. oleman itex waredo and Mammoth Yellow Beans. Mail amou > . ar “olumbia 
meas Ata AtNanan tt 9° os ii ; tai Ag ee mat Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. eee hi 3 quote. lowest price. Henry County Farmers te, See for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia 2 
terms that you can stand. C. B Allen, Green Bay, Va. Cabbage, Collard, Bermuda “Onions. Lettuce, Teets: XEDRDES, Paris, Tenn. a Nor 
- - 500 for 90c: 1,000 fe nf s » -paid i 1 i sb 
Forilie dairy, grain’ tobacco farm, G56 acrea’ bight P00, 0" B0e: 1,000 for $1.50: postage prepaid including aia Jersey Black Giants ous b 
improved; modern home, electric lights, running water: Fla. On Suwannee River vi aah ee PES: Savied at aes = - eox , rich, 
tenant houses, all necessary buildings: % mile to | — . See otal For Nice new Corn, $1 per bushel in bulk, i ss el ke H , th meres. ~ April hatch, $2.50 each — 
Parmville ; State Teachers’ College stat highway Plants Pyesivenet Cabbage, Onion, Collard: special: f.o.b. rolly Hill, S. €., and nearby points in cark — aes eath Springs, 8. C. Se Bes 
Price $45 per acre, small payment Box < Farm- 360, 60c; 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6; 10,000, W ith or without’ shucks, A, B. Bennett, Holly Mill, oo 
ville, Va. $11; 1 ‘dattatattion. quick delivery Maple South Carolina, Leghorns Vitel 
- - Grove Franklin, Va = 7 ~ aor os a = ‘ : 
7 Light Brown Leghorns.—From world famed Tormohlet 
Pl _Frostproof Cabbage Plants. —Special December Cotton Everlay strain. Excel as yei ir-round producers and Hy 
ants 1th. 500, 50e; 70¢ THNaaTia? 16,000 $30, 3 bales acre “cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Seed Show birds. Cockerels, ) Also The meee Cham 
Fine plants, good delivery 6 guaranteed. W Plant o., Royston, Ga strain Barred Rocks. a refully oe cockerels, $3.50 oe 
- Or iny. Thomasville, Ga., and Franklin, Va = $$ - — —~ to $5. Collegiate Institute Poultry Yards, T 4 Polde 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS - . . John A Ped ily & Sons, growers of Half and Half Allister, ee roprietor, Mt. Pleasant, N. ¢ — 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 1 ibe stproof ( abbage Ol nts for spring heading; Early cotton, Henderson, Tenn. : ~ rn 
charges unless the adv ; ee so ersey rl 1 akefields, Flat U 300, The; - a. te Sgecgemigs rene _apeery~ : 
ete? in “yer Fg ae ae 500. $1: 1,000, $1 son postpaid, 5,000, $6 expressed. | He a Fruiter ; Rates an ac ae iest cotton; 40 Orpingtons 
vee : . adie eac- Satisfact cuarantee Blijs Jo » . lit re OHS welgh pounc > per cent lint; wonderful cotton. . . 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. = ution guaranteed. Elijah Joyner, Franklin. \ pad Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, T Buffs.—March_ hatched Byers strain kerels, $- oat 
tig, strong. hardy, mountain grown Cabbage and L avonia, , illman Jeter, Paces, Va ant 
. be Ne nts. 
Sweethead Collird plants 00 for 65¢: 1,000 for $1. a ge SF ORS aI tle <5 ‘ irgi 
Asparagus Send no money; pay the yp thn in : Real frostproof Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed; grown north- , March hatched Single Comb Buff Orpinston cooker Virgi al 
de ate wn a : plants Sand Mountain Plant Comp iny, Mentone, ‘Ala -_ 29 igs oem. : matures - fifteen days sabe ts for sile. Miss Julia P. Jones. Tobaccoville r 
d gus owns and Seec rite for Pender’s free ~ — FORUCE ore dollars to acre than any cotton. 00 
annual booklet, ‘‘Asparagus: Its Care and Cultivation,” Cabbage plants, large open field grown; frostproof, Dowas $5; 500 pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $45; ton Plymouth 
A ; ae : s $23.75; 1, s $45; ut oc : 
and price e list. KR. Pender WwW illisto vn, Pi well rooted, carefully packed. Thousand 75c; five thou- 5. Sacked by twenty-four years seed reputation. 7 Rocks Ne 
— ——__—________ aantt + ty E we thensend a . Collards same price. atalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. __ Buff Rocks, Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn ____ af 
sermuda Onion plants, $1. uitman Pots Cc c. “Se: a F ae ag nate ane *y * ~ 
Bulbs nn. Ga; nan Potato Co., Quit zeman Pedisreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed. oa hhiompson’ Binglet Lig ant tarred Rock cockerels anil broile 
Tulips nportec ) ins a ee Stu OKns —— annie PRIN MgEEE —Flay safe. Order ¢ irect from the originator. Yields pullets = * ight, enderson, N. C. ing. 
amen a0 iport ate \, pereine: 10 varieties Six 2«¢ Klondyke Strawberry plants, inspected, “certified: $2.75 40 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly all experi- > F Tens $1.5; Bronx 
; oC tiladiolus: 25 Douglas $1; postpaid thousand mailed; $2.25 thou 1 sressed; 5,000 ment stati 1 way ahe:z age nla RB , Parks bred to lay strain Barred Rocks. Hens $9 
Gladtime hs irdens, “Mendota, ml, $2 ’ 2. nd expressed ; 5, up, nt stations, and way ahe ad on 5 year average. Won pullets, cockerels, $1.25 F me Cr x Rt. 4 Hickory trie | 
eee y All. ea ee - thousand. Frostproof _ Cabbage plants, Wakefield nation il prize for largest authentic yield ever produced North Caroling . ooRs . A. Craig, F Farle 
Cabb. Coll d and Dutch varieties: $1.25 thousand mailed; 75¢ thou- (30 bales on 10 acres); won both first and second prize emcees ——_—~"aaae = 
age—Collar guclinbeie sand expressed. All plants shipped promptly. Gaines- ($1,000 and $400) in 1927. It will win for you in tarred Rock cockerels, Parks strain, 2924. _ State 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000. A. B ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy picked certified, Virginia Division of Morkets: $4 and $5 each. 
Clegg, Moncure, N.C me eee , . & Owing to length and strength of staple (one inch and Mrs. Protheroe, Rustburg, V:é 
—— ‘sociillindaiemii : Flowers better) brings 2 to 3 cents premium. One to 9 busb- > ren Fr pmo 99071 
Frostproof plants: 3 50, ~ 1,000, postpaid. G. W els, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 and over, $2. Parks strain Barred Rock stered per mit tested 
Murray, Claremont, ‘ ; pe) verteties sorgoons Fong Iris, The garden’s Descriptive iterature sent on request. Piedmont Pedi- nee purete OF oneh: Serge ® From state | 
CRS Oe Oa atest bea r “ ’ gree ea a ¢ “KK. a acn, alsy, ‘<7a. 
Frostproof plan ts: 1, 000, $1.50; postpaid. Garvey labeled san tee tae an $1 si pe = + : = OM Smith, Commer ¥ z i fi hateh —" 
Dellinger, Claremont, N ce ~ y . Six orders for only Farred Plymouth Rock cockere Mar hate’ Pis 
— Bo sé. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. Oats direct from Parks, Permit 29-D-89. $3.50 @ a 
sest frost proof plants: 500, 75e; postpaid. Miss atkamier, Macedon, N. Y. E Intheoaks Poultry Farm, Black Mountain, N. ©. Re 
Dellinger, Claremont, N.C ——— — —— Pure Fulghum Oats, first year from Cokers; free of nee ee roe 7 Mills 
— wind eS aoe. ee ae _ Roses.—The world’s finest varieties, two years old smut: $1 bushel Norton cold-resistant Oats, $1.10 Agai in my Barred P lymouth Rocks win blues Js — 
C.0.d. reliable Cabbage, Collard and Onions: $1 field grown, budded. Radiance, Hillingdon, Key, Kais- bushel. C, A. Thomas, Orangeburg, 8. C : great South Carolina State Fair. Sple cockeres Lar 
per 1,000. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga erin, Columbia, Sunburst, Luxembourg, ete 2.50 per a —_—_ — and pullets for sale. Write L. A. “Adi Charlotte, 3erm 
Cabbage and Collards: 100 300. S00) B00. Yee: dozen ; two dozen $4.75. Guaranteed. Order direct or a Lge A * the key to success in profitable farming. North Carolina. 
1,000, $1 ce npn uv, ; ; 75c; send for price list. McClung Bros., Tyler, Texas. y 1a n our pure Coker Pedigreed Oats seed. . a . . ——ee 
vergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga, _ Under 100 bushels, $1; 100 bushels and over, 95 cents; 100% pure Parks Barred Rocks cockerels Sere nelt 
Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage pl: speciah prices on carload lots. Address J. Skottowe 4 pedigreed male whose dam was a 247 egy hen. *2), 
age plant sc per 1,000; Kudzu : - 3 ) Bar , Seal ‘ sire D 
500, 55e; 200, 35¢e. True Plant Co. ~ Flor: Ww aunameher, President, Model Seed Farm, St. Mat- ams are hens from Parks Cream A_matines,, coi ul 
2 i ; ula, Ala dha a irec ar : $5 each, Perm Pair 
Plant Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. For thews, a ond dus Cee oe — oe ee = 
Miltions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants, full sntorena hon write to Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach Fa 29-D1-18. Holly Hill Farm. Bumpass, Va. _____~ Du 
Dollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Tobacco 
PO on at y= Cabbag plants: Early Wakefields _ ready _— a ‘s b 3onanz Cast Whi s Ori C Rhode Island Reds 
per 1,000; 500, 65c. Ellis Plant Co Alma, Ga. trawberries pes has ee wee 3 age ee kerels, # 
2 : F te a, Ga. : rri paper bags. Pure, recleaned, treated. Fifty cents Accredited, blood tested Mahood Red kere! 
Frostproof En rly Jersey Cabbag e plants, $1.25 per For Sale.—Improved Klondyke and Missionary Straw- ounce. Hi. P. Webb, Stem, N. C, oO each. O. L. Warr, Timmonsville, S. ©. 
thousand, ce livered, E. K campbell, Parkton, N.C. berry plants: $2 for 500; $3.50 per 1,000. Roland Cov- ——--- ——_——— 
eee u a) ington, Laurinburg, N. C gins a ic ri or P i W 
’ oo ge ee ot Promises: Cabba v ‘oltard, Klondy} ; ; we m 5 icewt Foc om . ‘th . ox tog a] = yandottes 
‘ nions: 500, 65c: > ; on 2, Ls Thompson St . ts ) ; : egy Mey. Sn. any soneeo §=RAOwn. “hoi hi , shel 
: i * es SO Se Rexton Co,, Valdosta, $1 35 7 pe re b. gy Booms “5 er "5 rf pl fant live a } made over $800 per acre; three year average, $650 Choice White Wyandotte oockerels. «direct HF 1 a ( 
ove 5 - . 2 « B 4 . > ‘ g tle, > | 1 
Se ee Pe he Ww. wpe sy ee ile . ’ per acre, Play safe and order direct from originator. three «dollars eac h. R. Maxwell, Pink Hit, “ 
Cabbage plants, 75c thousand. Strawberry plants, ~ A. Pardue, Henderson, N.C. _ _____ Seed pure and’ carefully selected: ounce 50e; pound $6; IRR PR RPO 5 ST OTT \jien Round: TE 
$1.50 thousand. Major Crow’s Plant Farm, Gaines- Strawberry Plants Missionary, K londy ke, Thomp- treated, ounce 75 F. W. Huggins, Red Springs, N. C. ! ye G 2 st 50 I } hatebee 
ville, Ga. son, Aroma; several other varieties; all certified and = =§=£=—-———— ein etter mites a ‘ a3 C Ol 
———__——_— — — —_________._ new ground grown, Sent express colle $: , - = —_ — 
Rrostproot < ‘abba D lants: 300, The: 500, $1: 1,000, sind; 5,000 lots, $2 7h: "10-000 a af. $ : ae Vetch RE 
50; deliverec 000, $1; expressed. R. J. Counc thousan 30 the cre Saeosting Os ‘ 
anklin, Va, ° Council, OUSARE, Also the great Mastodon Everbearing, $2 Austrian Peas, 10 cents. Hairy Vetch, 10 cents. i § 
eee per hundred. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn , : -_ igi : Miss P 
; a ees : a aos in ee ‘RiNsS, rrison, : Monantha Vetch. 8 cents pound; in original bags. Narragans rm, I ~ oe 7 
Frostproof Cabbage plants; Jersey, Charleston, Golden R. Bush, Albany, Ga. = — ri $e; NC 
eve : “uaranteed, lic, 100; postpaid. Causey Parks Nursery Stock R I bone, 4 ha ed sourbon Red ms, M 
sgah, N. C. , ens J. d yordo, Ala 
- oe ekel: | Evergreens, 10 cents and up. Greensboro Nurseries, Wheat =: a hu _*¥. * — ae 7 
We would be happy to prepay 200 Wakefie : — Gre ensboro, N. Purebred Goldbank strain Bronze. ¢ r nteed 
tA sag 144 Fa pe field Cabbage State certified, pedigreed, purple straw Beardless bl I Stat Rt. 4, D Pir 
a § o0c, or § be ‘. <rauswood Farms, Mi a. . a, a earale reasonable. rving aton, . lil 2 
50c, s, Mineral Fruit and Gracmental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- Wheat; absolutely clean; stiff straw, eolendid yielder. saa 





Springs, N 
prings ‘ cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. $2.50 bushel. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. ~ (Classified Ads. continued on next pag 
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1, Gulf, 
Barred Rock ks, 
upon request. 
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ers. Leading 
Catalogue free. 
116, Parsons, 


degree of 
chicks. Write 
Rocky Mount, 


hest 


nd poultrymen 

Rocks, Reds, 
isonable prices, 
ville Hatchery, 








only 7c up. 
rrival on time 
zue. Superior 


rs say, Four- 


thy, 


1ipment. 
30 orders now. 
1, 


chicks. Thou- 
s, Wyandottes: 
rns and heavy 
e prompt ship- 
otations larger 
rms, Columbia 
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», $2.50 each 


imed Te rmohlen 


producers and 


Also Thomps0a, 
ockerels, $3.5? 
ds, T. C. He 
a ————— 
erels, $5 
ineton cockerels 
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Hens $1.50 
Rt. 4, Hickory 


: State 
$4 and $5 each 
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March _hateheds 
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November 16, 192 


SMITHFIELD, Phy. Sy TOBACCO | 
| PRICE REPORT | 





tee A cataionk 


HE following table prices 

paid at Smithfield for grades of which 

sufficient volume was handled by the Fed- 

eral-State Grading Service to afford reli- 

able averages 

AVERAGE PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS 
FOR GRADED TOBACCO 


compares 


3) 
he 





n 





Catiers: 
































Duroc-Jerseys 

Big bone service boars ready for light service. Choice 
sow pigs and bred gilts. Registered. Priced low. 
Fairmont Farm, Staunton, Va. 

Must sacrifice my entire herd of Duroes at once. 
Choice youn boars and sows, weight about 150 pounds, 
$20; registered. Curles Neck prize winning blood. 
Absolute tisfaction guaranteed. Also some pigs and 

Stedman, Moncure, N. C 
. 
Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires of cha mpior bl 00 Pigs, 

















bred sows, bred ¢ s § action guar- 
i Brockside Farm, She ibyville, nn 
0. I. C.—Choice pig $10 each. Write to Hollis 
Calvin? Rt. 2 _ Be ive alls, Pa. 
Poland- Chinas 
bred sows, boars. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 





Type Poland Chinas, sh ipped on approval. C. G, 




























































































= Pol and China “service boars and ; Hilts. Big 
BE ace ee $71.37 easy feeders. My herd boars prize winners. 
AQl aa weighed 910 pounds at 2 years old, Okla- 
a4, .. 56 State Fair, 1929. Thos. Rhodes, Verden, Okla 
My gacce Jee ed aiebahtinatin = sae —— 
mar ..... 67.03 Guernseys 
a 63 Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
2 51 of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
 . Ho ni L uke, Mi 
Leaf: —_—___—_—— 2 oe 
BIL 49 wv Sale Thre ~ purebred Guernsey bull calves; 
.° 29 prices reason able, yh ite Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, 
B2L v7. North Caroline 
a S98 eG AER Sauce. Coke Se. oe 
is 3+ 24.3 Jercays 
BSL 17 For Sale —Ten recist Jersey heifers. Ages i 
4 ro. ORY J th Prices ranging from $60 
BOL. - : producing dairy cows 
BIL . 7 Hill Dairy, Rocking- 
| ae Si. 
ae 40 
RE... 30 Goats 
B4F ..... 22 Fine Angora billy goats. Barney Klein, Hunt, Texas. 
BSF ..... 
Sheep 
ae 
., For Sale.-—Ten nice crossbred Shropshire ewes bred 
B3 € Shropshire ram. Price $7 each, crated, 
BAD earns express office. Write G. F. Watson, Red 
2 ae 
ae 11 
BOD ..... 7 Horses—Mules—Jacks 
ee 4. Black Kentucky Jack, age weicht 750. Kind, 
¢ ) good sire 5150. Jim hs Shiloh, Cc 
B5M 12. tide td ot Lala nih ee ee 
oe ‘. Rabbits 
BSG 14. White Gin int rabbits. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
B6G 7G St andard Rabbit Journal, Winchester, Ohio. 50c 
ee : year; 3 months 10 
WG is 5. - 
Key to diecaiieiien following table gives Foxes 
the meaning of the various grade markings :— Gray Foxes for sale. $8 each. Ben Farrior, Folk- 
First letter Middle Aaure eS 
means group or means quality Final letter 
kind of topacee of tobacco means color as Dogs 
as follows:— as follows:— follows :— iers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
en {ie . i Ill. 
—Secon —Orange giles ORE TF —s reg ere 
C—Cutters 8—Third D—Dark Orange bre ollies. Males $10; females $5.  Clevie 
X—Lugs 4—Fourth or Mahogany Merson, Chatham, Va. ween, ped! 
N-—Nondeseript 5—Fifth M—Mixed, other For Sale.—Trained and setredned bird dogs. W. 
or 6—Sixth than green Hall, echums River 
tobacco 7—Seventh mixed a 
G—Green Hundred hunting hounds. Hunting supplies. . Kas- 
kaskia, CC17, Herrick, M1. 
Three Redbone hounds, 4 years old, trained, for sale. 
Classified Ads "._L._ Whitmire, Union, 8. eed 
OLOPPIPPIILIAD PRR NAPPA A APPAR Rat Terrier ~ puppi sg: “bred for ratters Satisfaction 
cuaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Sti iffo , Kans. 
Turkeys pnnels, Stafford, _ 
Purebred Police Puppies. —Females "$10; males 13 $13. 


The larger Baumann strain of 


Zourbon Red turkeys 
for for sale. . € 


Miss Julia e. Tobaccoville, N. C. 


~ Northern Bronze - Turkeys. 
ous breeders; utility or 


Jones 












—( *hampion strain 
exhibition. Write Fred Go 

















tich, Gouverneur, New York 

gnemutiful Bronze Turkeys.—Prize winners Virginia 
tate Fair, 192 Absolutely free from and 
other diseases, Grasberger’s Turkey 


Virginia, 


Champion 


Hylton’s breeders 
Champion hen and cockere . Octo- 
ber, 1929, Virginia State Fair, ginia. 
Folder ready. Hylton ‘Turkey Farm, Ora ra 
ails 





Two or ~~ Meseily 


Hyltons (breeders Holterman Rocks 
Seabright b ntams, se, g is, pheas- 
ants. Booklet Poultry Farm, Orange, 
Virginia, 


Bronze Aur ke 
Pekin dueu 
ready. Hylton 











Puclien ‘ies 


New big money business requiring only 
Ment—selling broilers and started chicks by thousands 
Year round profits. Brood baby chicks and 10- week 
broilers side by side. Fits in unused room or build- 
ing. Get details of amazing Well-Gro Production 
a: Ask about marvelous new ‘‘Little Boy’’ Elec- 
y neubator, Wellington Smith Co., 630 Davis- 
arley Bldg., Cleveland, Ohi 


small invest 









oak 
Berkshires 


























Minn. 
Fox 


Shipped c. 0. a. 


Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 


marking 
Townville, 


Purebre: d, small type, black ae of 








DUDS ; fe 6 $s $3. Max Hunt, 

Pr irebred Collie puppies. Males $7.50; females = 50. 
Order from this ad, ¢ L. Tomlinson, Wilmington, 
Vi irgin 





and rabbit 








Ol ime coon, ’p m, ~ fox hour ds “for 
sale reasonable Satisfaction guaranteed on all. M 
Cooper, Whittier, N. C 

Stolen.—Male Pointers; white, liver; missed October, 
High Point. Solid white round spot on top head; 


ippeared January Suitable 


ards, mo J. Har 





twenty-eight, Kinston, 
bison, Statesville, N. . 











Snesiiinniis 


Apples 
TRUCKERS: THOUSANDS OF BUSHELS 
NOW READY 
GOOD APPLES 
Drive up SOLD IN BU LK AT THE 


by way of MARKET PRICI 
Hickory, 
Lenoir or 
Yonalossee 


Road. 


Call at our apple houses, 
Flat Top Manor Orchards, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 

Books 


A Christmas Gift.—Jockey 





and Other Stories of Boy 




















Big b ss : = Life on Southern Farm. True stories. A laugh on 
— one. _ James \ Ww. . Graves, Goochland, Va. _ _ ever page. Price $1.50 Send $1 for sample and 
—Pigs, bred Sows, boars. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. make Christmas money selling neighbors, Address 

Reo —— *. E. Lawton. 903 Pendleton St., Greenville, 5S. C. 
Min zistered Berl lire pigs, $10: pair $17.50. Tendle ott Sloat 
ils, Middleton, Tenn. Cc l 
gdaree Berkshires. —Fall pigs, both sex. Dilts & atalogs 

—tman, Roseville, Ohio. Buchanan’s new catalogue free, Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
»his, Tenn. 
Duroc-Jerseys : : 
Paine ~red gilts, boars and pigs. J. P. Alexander, Farm Machinery 

“De . . = - = ~ Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
Mt Al ry, Ten pigs, $12.50 each. G. B. Ewton, draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Fenn. Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row. New York. 

egistered Du aigail - ey ’ 

DeV —/ane Murphy, page or money beck. Racine Farm Fanning Mill, built especially to clean 
Oe a I a ct Dt lespedeza seed; also cleans soybeans, oats, wheat, ete. 
eget hogs, State Fair winners: registered: vaccinat- kag circulars and price, Write C. E. Macon & 

_fuaranteed. Bronze Farm, New Haven, . Ky on, Ramseur, 





CURLES NECK CHAMPION DUROCS 
THE BEST AT FAIR PRICES; 8 WEEKS 


~ow PORKER PIGS, $5.00; BREEDING 
ao 50 TO 100 POUNDS, $15.00 TO $20.00; 
SPRSTERED. SOWS, BRED FOR 
ot ING FARROW, $35.00 UP. ORDER 
" W. CURLES NECK FARM, RICH- 
OND, VA. 








Secure 


Tegistered Durocs. Unusual opportunity to 
choice gilts from long 
okie, oe herd a now being dispersed. Beechcroft Farm, 












Furs 


Let us tan and make up your furs; remodel or reline 
your fur coat. Clogning. repairing and dyeing. Fur 
Tannery, Mineral, Va 





Hay 


For Sale.—Baled Hay; light, 
timothy or clover. Guaranteed quality. 
Raphine, Va. 


heavy or one mixed 
L. B. Heizer, 





Honey 


Pure strained Honey; twelve 5-pound pails, $8; 
single pails, 90c; 6@-pound can, $7.50, rapa paid. 
Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, Asheville, N. 


‘ 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 

















Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Lime 

Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company. Knoxville, Tenn 

Patents 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, dD. Cc. Honor able methods. 

Patents. Time counts in applying for patents Send 


sketch or model for instruction or write for free book, 
n 








‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record o 
form. No charge for information on he 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Seewity Bank Building, Washington, dD. 
peril 

Printing Special.—250 ls, 3) 

$2.40 Samples free 2 Hoggard, 
Cc trolina, 


North 


Sebeats “a Calleges 


Learn at Home or 
on credit. Positions 
High Point, N. C. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Spray Materials 





and, 
College, 


School.—Bookkeeping, Shc 
guaranteed. Edwards 


















Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

Syrup 

N rop, best grades, pure Sugar Cane Syrur Case, 

ix gal ns, Lee x k Quitr mh : 
jus, Sugar cane flavored. Sample free. 

35. - haccel $20; cash with order. Goff Mercantile 

c o., Enterprise, Ala. 
Tobacco 


Natur ul Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Che 
$1; a smoking, 10, $1.50; pipe fr ree 
Murr: Ws: Tey 





received. y Farmers, 








—Guaranteed best quality 


Leaf Tobacco. } 
10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1. 50 


5 pounds $ 





































































free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
peel, Boxwood clippings. John W. Boyd, South 
Boston, Va. 

Ww anted. -Six good mill « cows, Address Neuse Dairy, 
New Ne 

Want t Turner Saw Mill. Must be cheap. W. 
Cc. Bums Crossnore, N. C 

Wanted.—Smalil herd Milking Shorthorns, Fairview 
Farm, Rt. 2, Mt. Gile a 

Wanted. —Good dry sifted Walnut Kernels Highest 
market price paid. Catawba Cre amery, His s*kory, N. € 

Would buy registered Guernse; calves, cows and heif- 
ers, priced reasonably. — _Hugh Sanford, Mocks ille, N. C. 

3iloxis Otootans, small Clay Peas. Quote price 
quantities. Elton Boudreau Co., New Orleans, La. 

Want carlot or less Biloxi and Otootan Beans and 
Field Peas. State what you have and best prices. 
Couvillion & Beridon, Hamburg, La. 

Old Envelopes, used before 1880. $1 to each 
paid for used ‘ivil W ar envelopes. Inf: post 
paid. nk reference. Royden P, Rice Asbury 
Ave., Evanston, 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 








you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Agents Wanted 
Sell your Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 





classifier dads 








Fru it. Trees for Sale.—Agents ; wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, , Concord, | Ga. 

Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Werbs 

Zooklet free Sotanic al 65, New Haven, Conn. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Me. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Tollet articles, flavor- 


ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LalDerma 























Co., Dept. BR. B., St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marlon, Indiana. 

Agents, New Shirt Proposition.—No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Big profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Ijuis, M 

Make b money selling Hair Straightener to 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agé 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Agents.—Earn as much as $30 each week taking or- 


ders for LaJac beauty creations and household remedies 
No experience or money required. Write for free sam 
ples. Keystone Laboratories, Department X, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





~ Sell 






Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending le*ks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. €o., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, - ze 

Will finance m married man 25-60, good appearance, 
fair education, in a paying business of his own,  Prof- 
its not large to start with but will increase as you 
learn the business, Must furnish A-1 references and 


have car for delivery. Make application in own hand- 





writing to McConnon & Company, Room C-911, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

You can make big money in the food business. No 
capital or experience needed; creait given. Here is 
your chance to establish a permanent business of your 
own in exclusive territory We furnish free sample 
case and free samples for customers. Repeat orders 


week. Ask Federal Pure Food Co., G2311 


Chicago. 


every 
Archer, 


now. 





Salesmen;—Sell Bostonian Shirts. Direct to wearer. 
Start in a money making business of your Onn. without 
a penny of capital. No experience necessary. _Wonder- 


ful complete selling outfit free with orecsthing. Rs 
need to start collecting your profits at once. 

today, sure! Bostonian Mfg. Co., 120 Bickford oe 
Boston, Mass, Est. 1863. 

















(1187 R) 25 
‘KITSELMAN FENCE 


STEEL POSTS - GATES - BARBED WIRE - PAINT oo oniee 
All Kitselman Fence SUPER-Galvanized wit 


th 
per cent pure zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE 
Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
-aint, Roofing 


Wire, 
Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
eateey to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SERVICE 

We Pay Freight. Write for FREE Catalog? 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 Muncie, Ind 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


CHICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS 
iF ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. 
Pay when you get them. tuaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 
prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 

log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHICKS C. 0. D Get your chicks 

« before paying. 14 

best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 

jon 4 postman the rest. vn ao dekvered 
time. Write for ca 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4thSt., Lomesten, Ky. 


___ Start Chicks Now For Friers 


:ly hatches on all of the popular = suitablo 
varieties. Write or wire for 
Norman Poultry Farm & Hatcheries, 


Let Our Classified Ad Depart- 
ment Settle Your Marketing 
Trouble. 


_PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 








TCHI 

















Knoxville, Tenn 

















Reduced Fall Prices 


REGISTERED SPOTTED POLAND- 
CHINA SfOCK—ALL AGES 


‘Boars ready for service, $35 to $40. 
Young Boars, five to six months old, 
$17.50 to $25. 


Bred Sows, $50 to $75. 
Pigs, six weeks old, $12.50 to $15. 


Registration Papers 
Furnished 


SPOTTED POLAND- 
CHINA FARM 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


& Ie Ct | 


RED POLL CATT MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat.  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 








THE MEAT AND 

















PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 
ove Seep, sa 


Attractive prices on unrelated pairs. Write 


jor prices. 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. 








Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 
Farmer 


means more than words. It means 
> that you are assured of satisfaction 
by getting a square deal. We see to 
that. 

Read the classified ads. They offer 
>» many ideas as to improving your poul- 
try and livestock, tell you where to 
order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a position, find comforts for the 
home, etc. 

By the way, if you have anything you 
don’t need let friend neighbor know 
about it. A small classified ad will 
spread the news and make some extra 
money for you. 4 


Address Classified Adv. Dept. 


} THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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HOW DOES HE KNOW? 


arriage, ll s Osc: 


ee 
SRS eH 


FEARED CONSEQUENCES 


‘Why do you 


DRUGSTORE COWEOY 
as a man not unique 
ined himself quite a shique, 
girls didn’t fall 
fellow at all— 
ly twenty a wique. 
SOUR MUSIC 
“What do you make a week?” asked a judge 
of an Italian’ organ grinder. 


“Twenty dollar, sare.” 
“What! Twenty. dollars for grinding an h 
organ?” en Y ou 


“No, sare; not for da grind, but for da shut 


pues Get a Shot 


THE BOOSTERS 


During an. extremely. cold. spell in the e 7 
| Puget Sound country, something gummed the ou et a ir 4 


| 

é hs F } 
works of a thermometer hung outside eee | 
} 

| 

i 











| Chamber of Commerce building and the worst 
| it could do was 72 above. 
Along came a man, bundled up to his ears, 
| but still shivering. For a ~ moment he gazed 
at the thermometer then turned away in dis- 
| gust, saying: “‘Ain’t that just like the Cham- 
| ber « Co1 merce, yway?’’ 
For quail, rabbits and other 
There’s a lot of difference between the cold, ICE CREAM | Pb. ; x were up’ 
wind-stiffened skin of Jate autumn and the T} colored preacher was describing the and game, pert ane Sate Un 
tanned, freely perspiring face of July—and | “bad pk to a congregation of awed lis- passed. Xpert isa top-quality load 
it makes a lot of difference in shaving. Yer | teners. : : : oes iter eas ata popular price—a hard-hitting 
> o nfort < the ‘EF i > said, ‘‘you’ve see is e 7 
CS Te OE REE AE RE | kk santa Obs af a ferhece, ain't shell that has become the choice 
year round. Simply take ample time to : sa paar RR ara: & oat x aC nea nie ff. a 2 5 : 
soften your beard. And use a fresh | Bt ee : or sizziing, ant Silt a @) armers anc sports men every’ 
Gillette Blade frequently. Nie dali Lak tL sia aaa oe where. Its dense, even patterns 
-rowd bag the game. When you get aq 
“th ey use that stuff shot you get your game with: 
ace been talking 7 be 1 
Xpert. Ideal for crows, hawksand 
A RISING STORY pests. Try Xpert shells once and§ 
hs, evidently college boys, were you will use them always. 
interurban cz lirect] »pposite é : ; 
, Bic Biel Big 0 Another well-known Western sheil, the § 


“If she ate yeast, maybe she'd rise better,” and goose shooting. 
said one of the youths to his companion, in 


a stout woman. At a certain town the woman > 

me . “eae > , # 
attempted to rise to get off, but, on account famous Super-X, has set a new standard 
of her weight and the motion of the car she of long-range effectiveness. The most pop 
experienced some difficulty. ular shell ever made for long-range duck * 


For shooters who want extra long range 
e 5 bd car had come tos stop and the: “whisper” Super-X is loaded with Lubaloy (copper | 

z h om to a sto anc : whi * i 4 ; 7 a 

V1 OWS ZL S$ Wi Vi fe v was audible throughout the entire car. =, shot, “9 Foe aye — Aili 

The stout woman, who had by this time evelopment. 18 i0a as the tonges a 

gained her feet, turned and rasped, “And if fective range of any shell on the market. A> 


4 yu’d try some yourself,“ young’ man, you Super-Short Shot String. The Lubaléy 
And so does your Gillette Blade, light be better bred.” (copperized) shot are harder. There is less™ 


° deformity. Greater killing power. 4 
for it has extra work to do ee Saar Yoo aee Western Xpert, Super-X and Field shells § 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | get vir yoo’ ses one have b- the 
3 biti , inter c act U : By J. P. ALLE Y—Copyright. 1929, by stand-by with shooters for more than 20 
HE biting winds of winter contract your skin, make y J. P. ALLEY for einiicate, ‘Inc. years. Try Westra Lubaloy 2 cli 
j aes : : P cartridges. They won't rust your rile: 
it rough—hard to shave. Your razor then has a far ; has tect Goes ae ; 
more difficult job to do than it has in summer. TOMS Bey AIN’ Got |  Gotothe Western dealer near you for the 

J World’s Champion Ammunition. Write 
NO SENSE =~ = HE us for tree literature describing WEsTERN# 


what was meant to be a whisper. But. the 








You can always get a comfort- skilled inspectors who actually re- 


able shave, no matter what the ceive a bonus for every blade they | WALK UP EN AX DE 


: WestERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ' 
weather does to your face. Why? — discard. | Boss FuH Two-Birs 1145 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. / 
‘i be | Branch Offices: / 
Because your smooth, sure You may not wear the same face | WIDA SEE-GAR IN 


Hoboken, N. J. 
~: , . ; , San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 
Gillette Blade never changes, under — in November that you do in May, HE MouF’!: eles ; 


any conditions. It can’t. Machines, but count on Gillette Blades to 


exclusive ammunition developments. 


accurate to one ten-thousandth of — shave you smoothly, swiftly, surely. 
an inch, ensure its even precision. They keep your face feeling young, 

Four out ofeverynineemployees —_ and looking it. Gillette Safety Razor 
in the Gillette blade departmentare Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


Gillette | 


TA On /: 
Sting CLM < 


a \ 

a HE only individual in history 

ancient or modern, whose pic- 

ture and signature are found in 

every city and town, in every 

country in the world, is King C. 

Gillette. This picture and signa - 

ture are universal sign - language ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

for a perfect shave. - A . 
Doctuh ‘low so much possum gwine 


RADIO — Tune in on “The Gillette Blades” every Saturday evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o'clock, Eastern gimme -stummick trouble; huh! He 
Time, over the National Broadcasting Company's Blue Network, WJZ and associated stations. talkin’ bout stummick joy!! 








